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States die before the age of one year.’’ Of those who 
survive infancy the average would be much higher than 
the reckoning given. It is sure that the conventional 
old age in the Bible is both too short and too long. In the 
Psalmist’s reckoning it is too short, for we do not con- 
sider seventy the natural finishing year of life. In the 
historian’s reckoning it is too long, because no one be- 
lieves that human beings lived to be several hundred years 
old, or that Methuselah’s age is historical. When a few 
diseases incident to after-middle life have followed the 
other diseases medical science has banished, there is no 
reason why old age should not be older than ever. Mere 
duration, however, is not desirable, and after usefulness 
has passed, the wish to live diminishes. ' 
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ALTHOUGH the teachings of Jesus have been the most 
familiar thing in religion for nineteen centuries, it is hard 
to get people to think of him as a teacher of religion. 
Their thought of him has crowded out the things he 
taught. They look at him, which he did not like, not 
at the things he taught, which he did like. One way 
of attention is easy and creditable, the other is difficult 
and unpopular. It is even said to be the definition of 
a Christian, the view one has of him; and.attention to 
his teaching, and the love and influence of it, are thought 
quite secondary. When Christianity’s love of Christ 
becomes more than a thing of titles and feeling and rises 
into devotion to what he most desired regarded, there 
will be a new thing in the world, but it will be the oldest 
thing in Christianity, and even older. It will be the 
true Christ. = 


EpITtH WHARTON gives a wonderful picture of the 
cathedral at Rheims as it is at present. “In the dull 
provincial square there stands a structure so strange and 
beautiful that one must search the Inferno, or some tale 
of Eastern magic, for words to picture the luminous un- 
earthly vision. The lower part of the front has been 
warmed to deep tints of umber and burnt sienna. This 
rich burnishing passes, higher up, through yellowish pink 
and carmine to a sulphur whitening to ivory; and the 
recesses of the portals and the hollows behind the statues 
are lined with a black denser and more velvety than any 
effect of shadow to be obtained by sculptured relief. 
The interweaving of color over the whole blunted bruised 
surface recalls the metallic tints, the peacock and pigeon 
iridescences, the incredible mingling of red, blue, umber, 
and yellow of the rocks along the Gulf of Aigina.” That 
the “cathedral of Rheims is glowing and dying before us 
like a sunset’’ makes its destruction more manifest than 
as if it were demolished. ‘his picture is more impressive 
and solemn than the picture we are familiar with of the 
great cathedral in all its grandeur and beauty. It is more 
eloquent and significant. Such ruins preserved would 
teach a greater lesson than any possible restoration. 
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Canon HOLLAND, in commenting on a book of confes- 
sions, says that its author’s reasoning is of the cheapest 
and poorest. “He appeals in his Christian Apologetic to 
the bankruptcy of science, the sterility of philosophy, the 
worthlessness of life. As if the pillars of the House of 
Faith could ever find sure foundation in a bog. We must 
believe in man if we would believe-in God. An Apology 
which takes its start from arrant skepticism will never 
help to create the spirit of belief.” Such poor reasoning 
is unfortunately most common. It is the chief, and 
often only, stock in trade of most evangelists and popular 
exponents of orthodoxy. No less a person than Mr. 
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Bryan has got some of his best effects in lectures on sub- 
jects relating to religion by his skill in making it appear 
that other than the orthodox ideas of creation and miracle 
are completely discredited. ‘‘He did not leave Darwin 
a leg to stand on,” exclaimed an office boy who had heard 
him the evening: before. When the orator had been 
attacking the scientific view of miracle as incompatible 
with the laws of nature already known, he disposed of the 
whole subject by lifting a glass from the table, and saying, 
“T am now holding in suspense the law of gravitation.” 
It is common talk in the denominational book-stores that 
evolution is already an abandoned hypothesis. ‘The dab- 
blers in the subject go back to their antiquities with the 
assurance that not knowing anything about a subject is 
good ground for believing anything of it. When will ever 
the sense of human frailties cease to serve as a fulcrum 
for confidence in faith? If we cannot have faith in man, 
how can we get faith in the God who made him? ‘To 
teach a despair and then infer a salvation from it,—what 
quicksands to build a religion on! No, ‘“‘we must believe 
in man if we would believe in God.” 
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THE clearest case has in it possibilities of disclosure 
which reverses decision. Judgment which overlooks this — 
runs to its death. Missing one little fact or possibility 
may put the utmost certainty where it is ridiculous. 
The habit of diplomacy to get all the facts before de- 
mands are made is suggestive for every-day needs. A 
man thinks of the times when gossip or report has dis- 
torted matters in regard to himself; let him consider 
that some similar ignorance or incompleteness probably 
characterizes his judgment of another. Caution is the 
best assurance to courage, and charity is less a sentiment 
of kindness than the open door to new evidence. Before 
the letter is sent which scores and abuses, it is more 
promising tactics to adopt the form of inquiry. If facts 
turn out as they seem, attack is as effective later as 
earlier; if they do not, humiliation and dismay are saved. 


“ Safety First.” 


“Safety first’ must be the rule, else society would go 
to pieces; but after safety, what? A safe is made to con- 
tain and protect precious things liable to be dispersed, 
lost, or stolen if not thus protected. Without that which 
it encloses and protects, a safe is of no value. It might 
even be an encumbrance, occupying space that might 
be better appropriated. ‘Safety first’’ is the rule on steam- 
ship and railway trains, but it is safety not for the ship 
or train, but for the cargoes transported or the passengers 
conveyed to their desired haven. In like manner they 
who are safe and sane are the guardians of society, the 
trustworthy members, without whom the body politic 
could not exist. - 

There has been a natural but undiscriminating preju- 
dice against safe men. ‘They have been ridiculed and 
contemned by enthusiastic men and women, eager for 
action, who did not understand that their opportunity 
for heroic action and glorious self-sacrifice was procured 
for them and held open for them by the very men whom 
they despised and condemned. It is the safe men who 
hold a nation together and make it worth dying for 
is they who become the depositaries of the treasur 
art, science, and religion. ‘They are the living safe-de 
vaults in which the eager and the brave leay 
treasures while they go forth on some new 
the safe men and women the soldier leave 
children while he goes forth to battle—to » 

As heroes may be of any quali 
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_ to prophets, apostles, and a glorious army of martyrs, so 
_ also safe men may be of various kinds, from those who 
_ are merely base and selfish protectors of their own inter- 
ests up to those who are the conscious depositaries 
of precious treasures and interests pertaining to the wel- 
fare of society and its individual members. 
In this description and defence of those who are ac- 
counted “safe” it has been made evident that while 
safety comes first it is not all that is desirable, and is, 
indeed, only the prelude and promise of other and better 
things. A thoughtless world will never forget the ring- 
4 ing words,— 
‘ “”Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 
; Whenever by stress of need or peril men and nations 
are brought up to the choice between the good and evil 
side, one of the astonishing traits of human nature leaps 
into view, and from all ranks there spring into action, 
ready to conquer or to die, not only the high-minded and 
the brave, but also the idle, the lazy, the dissolute, even, 
“ and the offscouring of society. The writer has seen 
hundreds of soldiers about to die, who as they neared the 
4 mystic gate of death needed no conversion and no con- 
+ solation. ‘They were of all kinds, good and bad together, 
: but they had one creed in common. “I did my duty,” 
' they said, and died that a nation might live. Some of 
_ them were high-minded citizens who had always been 
“safe and sane’ until they saw that for them it was 
henceforth “perdition to be safe.”’ 
‘There is a safety and sanity of a higher order than that 
which makes one a depositary and guardian of the com- 
mon treasure. Bunyan saw it, and said:— 


“There was a man, and some did count him mad. 


d The more he gave away the more he had.”’ 

4 The captain and the supercargo of a ship laden with 
: all the costly products of Oriental skill and. the spice 
y islands of the East may in mid-ocean, because of storms 


and stress of weather, decide that the way of safety lies 
> through the sacrifice of the cargo. Before Dewey made 
ready for battle he caused his ships to be stripped of 
everything that could increase the danger of fire, and soon 
j the souvenirs of travel with which staterooms were filled 
{ were floating on the sea, thrown overboard to insure 
= - » satety first.” 

There is high meaning in the incredible story that the 
Most High God saw no other way to save the world than 
to throw into it his bravest and best, his Only Begotten 
Son. We cannot accept the story, but we can understand 

_ that the blood of Jesus was ‘“‘a new and living way that 
he consecrated for us.” He fulfilled the purpose of his 
being, and through that fulfilment set an example for all 

heroic souls, that glorified those who went before him 
and became an inspiration to those who should come 
after. Safety is salvation; but they who selfishly seek 
the salvation of their own souls, who make ‘‘ Personal 
Safety First’ their motto, do not win salvation, but rather 
invoke for themselves damnation. Jesus could not have 
. been born into any world in which he would not have 
been moved to seek out and to save the lost; and there 
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-fashioned revivalist made “safety first’’ his 
ow that better days are dawning in the Christian 
it becomes apparent that the most refined selfish- 
y be wrapped up in the profession of a desire to 
om the wreck of a world. John Bunyan’s pict- 
~ fleeing from the City of Destruction, 

dren, and neighbors to perish, is no 
-a man defended the question- 
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able means by which he made his livelihood with the 
plea, ‘But I must live,” Talleyrand replied, “I see no 
necessity for it.” When a lady, self-engrossed, said, 
“But I must save my own soul,” Talleyrand’s remark 
seemed to be appropriate, for she was a butterfly of 
fashion, who never by word or deed did aught to lift the 
burdens of those to whom this is an unintelligible world 
of sin and sorrow. 

Many things that not long since seemed innocent are 
no longer tolerable. Within the memory of the present 
generation it has become undesirable for any one to store 
up knowledge that is of service only to the man who 
acquires it. Within the same period, also, it has become 
discreditable for a. man to heap up riches that do not 
help to make the common lot more tolerable. More 
far-reaching than that has been the new-born conviction 
that gracious gifts of womanhood ought in some beauti- 
ful way to enrich and beautify the waste places of human 
life. ‘The present period of war and tumult has called 
forth a wonderful supply of womanly sympathy, which 
can never again be allowed to run to waste while it is so 
sadly needed. ‘Safety first’’ is still a wise injunction, but 
it is of high use only when it leads to service. G. B. 


A Best Possible World. 


It was just two hundred years ago that Leibnitz died, 
who is remembered for nothing by so many as for his 
having said that this was “the best of all possible worlds.”’ 
What ridicule he won for this, and what ridicule the saying 
would bring now especially, can be disposed of by simply 
asking what he meant. Mr. Webb, in his little “‘ History 
of Philosophy,” puts the matter in the clearest possible 
way by saying that the philosopher does not mean that 
everything in the world “is, when taken by itself, as 
good as we can possibly imagine it to be, but only that 
what is, taken by itself, bad could not have been better 
except in a world which on the whole would have been a 
worse world. ...It is better that there should be free 
agents who sometimes do wrong than that there should 
be no free agents, and therefore no vice, and therefore 
no virtue.” 

Very few people would dispute this statement, but a 
great many people are adopting hopes and advocacies 
which are quite at odds with it. The tendency of the 
very minds which look upon the Genesis idea of freedom 
of choice as quite absurd is to go ahead on the supposition 
that, if some human machinery could be invented which 
would substitute for freedom of choice a regulatory man- 
agement, all would be well. We no longer think that it 
was a serpent which pointed out the possibilities of eating 
of the tree of life, but the providence of God; for if the 
world had gone on according to the fabled way of Para- 
dise there would have been ‘‘no vice, but also no virtue.” 
If God had created the world to be perfect of his will, in- 
stead of leaving us to make it perfect by ours, the perfec- 
tion would have satisfied us much less than the imper- 
fections do now. We do not even like to think of walking 
into heaven in that manner; we should prefer to go down- 
ward with the satisfaction of being ourselves, rather than to 
go upward with the feeling that the process was funicular. 
So far as making the world in the beginning is concerned, 
everybody would prefer the way it actually was made to 
the way Genesis thinks it was intended to be made. 

When this is put in a general way it seems so self- 
evident that one wonders why it is necessary to put it at 
all, but that the general way of adopting the conclusion 
is not enough comes close to us through the fact that 
most of the efforts and ideals of world progress and better- 
ment go on the supposition that if the world ought not 
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to have been made on the Genesis plan we ought to make 
it on that pattern. The prevailing method of making 
things better is through some regulatory method or scheme 
which will circumvent the bad will and establish the 
good will. Should poverty be done away? Then hunt 
for the adjustment or adopt the scheme which promises 
to abolish it. Is there unchastity? ‘Then all that can be 
done is to adopt reglementation. Is there race hatred 
and animosity? ‘Then rush to segregation. Is there 
friction between capital and labor? ‘Then unionize labor, 
and make the unionizing compulsory, and the problem 
will be solved. Is there unfair distribution of wealth? 
Then put production into the hands of the government, 
socialize industry, and every one will be content. For 
every evil under the sun and for most of the evils that 
might rise there is a legislation which would make a rem- 
edy. Laws, laws, laws, are resorted to till one almost 
forgets the roots of the matter; and when they do come 
to mind, and one speaks of thrift, and self-control, and 
self-respect, and ability, and individual responsibility in 
freedom, and the stimulus of competition, and the in- 
spiration and discipline of ambition, and the benefit to 
all through the fullest individual development through 
organization, these fundamental and ancient requisites 
evoke only impatience and ridicule. We have got beyond 
all that. The world cannot wait any longer the slow 
method of evolution. We must hurry things along, and 
make sure of them. We must do the thing by machinery 
and have it assured. ‘The success of the talking-machines 
and the. piano-players leads to the assumption that they 
may take the place of all the painstaking practice and 
risky ventures, and the heartbreaking failures. No one 
thinks to ask what would become of these mechanical 
ways of bringing music to the multitude if they were 
really left to themselves. No one stops to reflect what 
it is they bring, how they depend on the Plangons and 
the Carusos and the Sousas for their material, and that, 
if they were once to displace the painful training and be 
a substitute for genius, the world would have no one to 
do for future generations what Beethoven and Brahms 
have done for all generations. ‘The victory of right mostly 
cherished is of the Victor sort, and we are bidden to hear 
our master’s voice in a wonderful triumph of social in- 
ventiveness. 

This implies no scorn of these methods. We transfer 
no musical intolerance to the field of modern measures. 
We wish to give no aid and comfort to those who, having 
got all the profit of progress so far, wish to have the 
process stop, and the good old ways kept at their present 
state. We have no impatience with the novelties be- 
cause they are novelties, or of enterprise because it changes 
things. What we feel the danger of, and have already 
begun to feel the harm of, is the substitution of these 
things for the necessities which will always lie at the root 
of advance, and the creeping in of the idea that the way 
to make the world the best possible world is to take the 
way the Creator does not take, and that man is forever 
wishing in one way or another that He would take. 

This is, therefore, no curiosity of speculation, no amuse- 
ment of discussion—this question of the best possible 
world. It is the most critical question before the modern 
world. Civilization stands before this issue facing the 
great choice. Seductive shapes of immense organiza- 
tion vaunt themselves as showing the way of human 
welfare. Efficiency, the password of all success, and 
the pet word of the day, shows what a good substitute 
it may be for integrity and honor and human rights. 
The faults of democracy are compared with the smooth 
effectiveness of tyranny’s latest disguise, and the hunger 
after the flesh-pots of Egypt, and the ease of having our 
governing done for us, seduce us, and we repent us of 
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higher aims. Culture itself is re-named, and in forms of 
splendid might and boastful erudition and soulless am- 
bition struts before the world, threatening conquest. 
Meantime, on our continent continues the greatest experi- 
ment ever enterprised in history, and we wait the issue to 
see if a people undertaking to govern itself is able to 
finish its task in fidelity to its principle. We must keep 
faith with the principle, and let no glamour of feudal 
glory in its new attires confuse our loyalty. The world 
we have undertaken’ to make is with all its faults better 
than another world with all its attractions. 


Current Topics. 


THE Pan-American International Law Institute, with 
the active co-operation of Robert Lansing, Secretary of 
State, has addressed itself to the important task of re- 
constructing the body of international law shattered by 
the activities of nations at war. ‘The aim of the Institute 
was outlined by Secretary Lansing in a recent address as the 
re-establishment of justice among nations. It will have 
the assistance of authorities on international law in all 
the states, European as well as American, that enter into 
the family of nations. The scope of its activities will 
include such vital phases of the lives of peoples as the 
definition of contraband; the right of seizure at sea; the 
control of international waterways, such as the Panama 
Canal and the Suez Canal. It will endeavor to adjust 
conflicting claims, remove grievances, and harmonize in- 
terests. The deliberations of the Institute are aimed, 
within the limits of the two Americas, to the promotion 
of peaceful means of adjudicating controversies and to 
the encouragement of stability in those parts of North 
and South America where heretofore disputes have but 
too frequently culminated in the breakdown of public 
or international order. 


THE movement for the establishment of a non-partisan 
scientific tariff commission, in place of the present method 
of settling tariff questions, appears to be gaining ground 
at Washington. It was intimated at the White House 
last Monday that the President has accorded his sup- 
port to a bill soon to be introduced in Congress which 
provides for the creation of such machinery. It is pointed 
out by the advocates of a permanent non-partisan tariff 
commission of wide powers that the five revisions of 
the tariff in the past thirty years have been followed in 
each case by a widespread dislocation of business, in- 
volving heavy money losses and periodic distress to labor. 
The proponents of the new order of things base their 
chief argument upon the prospect of eliminating politics 
from the tariff, establishing a permanent policy based 
upon a scientific adjustment of schedules which shall 
conserve the interests of the manufacturer, the farmer, 
and the workingman alike. It is believed that senti- 
ment has been growing in Congress in favor of the crea- 
tion of the projected new tariff machinery, and that the 
bill now in preparation will have a fair chance of as 
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One of the mysteries of the war is presented by the 
situation in Montenegro. It was announced by the 
Austrian Government last week that King Nicholas, 
after the fall of Mount Lovcen and of his capital, Cet- _ 
tinje, has applied for a separate peace with Austria-_ 
Hungary, and that such a peace was in process of accom- 
plishment on the basis of the unconditional surrender of 
the Montenegrin forces—which meant the Montenegrin 
nation, as even the women and children of the B ack 
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pest and Vienna was followed by the publication in 
Rome of charges of a betrayal of the allied cause by the 
King of Montenegro. It was explained later, again from 
Italian sources, that the news of the surrender of Mon- 
tenegro had been premature, and that the remnant of 
the Montenegrin army was still pressing, and would con- 
tinue to press, the operations against the invader. Nev- 
ertheless, the King, the Queen, and two of their daughters 
left Montenegrin soil by way of Albania, landed in Italy 
and proceeded to France, where it was said the Montene- 
grin Government was establishing itself. 
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WHETHER Montenegro had admitted final defeat by 
surrendering or not, the events of the past week indicated 
the elimination of the Black Mountain as a base for 
defensive operations against the Austro-German-Bul- 
garian advance. By the fall of Antivari and Dulcigno 
into the hands of the Austrians, Montenegro lost its only 
possible ports on Montenegrin or adjacent territory. 
The Montenegrin reverses were watched with some 
anxiety at Rome, where the question of the abandon- 
ment of the Albanian territory occupied by Italy prior 
to her entrance in the war became a subject for discus- 
sion in the press. It seemed to be the consensus of opin- 
ion among military observers that, with Montenegro 
eliminated as an obstacle to the Austrian advance, an 
attack upon Avlona, the Italian base in Albania, would 
be the next logical step in the programme of events. It 
was reported officially from Rome a month ago that 
large reinforcements had been landed at Avlona in prepa- 
ration for an attempt to hold it against the combined 
Austrian and Bulgarian forces. It appeared that the 
movement upon Avlona by Bulgarian and Austrian 
armies was under way last Monday. 
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AMONG the interesting and perhaps significant diplo- 
matic developments of the world struggle were the indi- 
cations of increasingly strained relations between Sweden 
and Great Britain. In protest against the seizure of 
Swedish mail by Great Britain, Sweden at the end of 
last week held up a large quantity of mail bound for 
Britain. It was also announced that Sweden, in reprisal 
for obstacles imposed by Great Britain upon Swedish 
trade, would prohibit the exportation of chemical wood- 
pulp to Great Britain. Such a prohibition would be 
severely felt in the United Kingdom, as Sweden is the 
chief source of Britain’s supply of the raw material for 
the manufacture of paper. In his speech from the throne 
last week the King of Sweden uttered a protest against 
the interference with Swedish trade by belligerent nations, 
and intimated that the continuance of such interference 
would compel his country to abandon its neutrality. 
King Gustaf’s announcement was universally understood, 
in the light of current events, to refer to Great Britain, 
although Swedish commerce has suffered also at the 
hands of the German navy in the Baltic. 
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In Great Britain a section of the press, notably the 
Westminster Gazette, showed a disposition to regard King 
Gustaf’s declaration as a serious factor in the situation, 
especially in view of the pending plan to substitute a 
complete blockade of Germany for the various orders-in- 


- council which have been the expression of British marine 
policy since the opening of the war. The discussion of 


the forthcoming measure of isolation against Germany 
was complicated by the consideration advanced in 

al neutral countries, including the United States, 
ty of the step contemplated by Great Britain. 
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The difficulty of the problem lay in the contention that, 
in order to make a blockade “effective” within the mean- 
ing of existing international law, Great Britain would 
have to establish mastery of the North Sea. From a 
naval point of view the destruction of the German fleet 
in the Baltic was a feat quite possible of achievement, 
but British naval authorities did not appear to be agreed 
upon the advisability of risking such an enterprise, in 
view of the general situation in the Channel and the 
North Sea. Failing a decisive naval victory for Great 
Britain in the Baltic, the only alternative was a long- 
distance blockade at the mouth of the straits of Skager-Rack 
and Cattegat, and the legality of such a blockade is 
disputed. 
ad 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the renewed military activity 
in Bukowina, the Russian General Staff during the week 
has pressed with great energy and some success the 
offensive operations in the Caucasus region, in the evident 
attempt to push back the Turkish forces and effect a 
junction with the British expedition on the Tigris. Al- 
though they have been reinforced by a considerable acces- 
sion of troops from Gallipoli Peninsula, released by the 
withdrawal of the British from that theatre, the ‘Turks 
did not appear to be able to cope with the determined 
onslaught of the Russians. In the mean while, a British 
army under a new commander was forcing its way up 
the Tigris in the direction of Kut-el-Amara, where ten 
thousand British are invested by the Turks. After their 
retreat to a point about fifty miles south of Kut-el-Amara, 
the British at the beginning of the week had fought their 
way back to within seven or eight miles of that place, 
and the Turkish commanders were making strenuous 
efforts to check the advance of the strong relieving force. 
Important developments in the Asiatic operations hinged 
upon the outcome of the fighting in this region. 


Brevities. 


Canadian papers are prophesying that the war will last 
four or five years longer. 


The Christian Register, founded in 1821, has had but 
one name and but two publishers, David Reed and 
George H. Ellis. 


A contemporary tells of a Canadian financier, sixty- 
five years old, who took a physical examination by a 
great English physician. ‘‘You’re as sound as a nut,” 
said the doctor. ‘“There’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
live to be a hundred—f only you don’t stop working.” 
If the financier happens to be a man who has never had 
an avocation, and wouldn’t know how to find one, the 
advice to continue his work was probably good. 


In caring for children the Jaissez-faire policy has its 
place, but its place is limited. Let children be free to 
develop their plays, their ways of solving the school 
problems, their sense of responsibility, but guard them 
from your own mistakes. A generation ago parents knew 
far less of the precautions necessary for healthy, happy 
growth than they know now, and they should consider 
no trouble too great to secure the right conditions. 


We say sometimes that the schools are more and more 
taking over the duties of parents in such matters as the 
care of the eyes, teeth, and general health. The truth 
is less that they are entering on the field of parental re- 
sponsibility than that they are teaching parents more than 
they ever knew before about imperative needs of child- 
hood. Many of us go about to-day handicapped by 
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pipes ailments that might easily have been prevented, 
had our parents known as much as every school nurse 
knows now. 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
&@ May I say that nobody is to blame for printing 1867 
instead of 1879 as the date of Emerson’s second address 
at the Harvard Divinity School? It just happened so, 
and yet I took more pains to verify that date than any 
other in the article on “Emerson and the Unitarians.” 
It will relieve me from a sense of humiliation if you will 
kindly print this correction. 

GEORGE BATCHELOR. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


How to Preserve our Democracy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have just read the following words in an article in 
the Register, signed “‘B. G.” :— 

‘“‘We must adopt more rigorous measures in the elimi- 
nation of the unfit; we must check, as near the source 
as may be, diseased and defective strains of the human 
species... . A nation has a right—yes, even the necessity 
—AG purify itself of congenital defectives and chronic 
delinquents; indeed, it will not endure if it shrinks from 
this plain path now opening before it. Only with a 
higher quality of physical, mental, and moral health than 
we now possess will the permanence of our democracy 
be assured.” 

-Some of these words have a strange and hollow sound. 
What does the writer mean? Does he know of anything 
on this planet which has been ‘“‘permanent”? ‘There 
is nothing constant but change,” says a German proverb. 
All human institutions and forms of government are 
merely transitional. Their permanence depends on the 
conflux of a thousand causes. They last and will last while 
they respond to human needs, and while they represent 
the highest ideals of the times. Decay, dissolution, con- 
stant transformations into other evolutionary organisms, 
are always inevitably ahead. No institution or form of 


-government is immune from the universal law of change. 


Of course, we desire that our American democracy may 
last as long as possible. Its duration will never depend 
upon turning our social organism into an anatomical mu- 
seum or chemical laboratory. Who is to sit in judgment 
upon the unsolvable problem of what citizens have “‘physi- 
cal, mental, and moral health”? How many of “B. G.’s”’ 
acquaintances can stand such an acid test?. Who are the 
ce unfit’’? 

Some of the most beautiful and luminous characters I 
have ever known have been physical invalids, incurable, 
often subject to great suffering. Some of the greatest 
intellects known to history, some of the most efficient 
men of action, have been ‘‘congenital defectives.” Julius 
Cesar, Mahomet, and Napoleon were subject to epileptic 
seizures; they belonged to the ‘‘diseased and defective 
strains of the human species.” 

Robert Burns and Edgar Allan Poe were drunkards. 
Men who have held the most exalted stations in the 
American Republic have been guilty of sad lapses in 
conventional morals. What percentage of crime is ever 
punished under the human law? Who knows who the 
criminals are? In my long practice of the law I never 
knew a criminal, however indurated, who could not be 
touched by sympathetic .interest. Much of crime is 


caused by insanity, the Poult of morbid patiokeent rs - * 
needs medical treatment rather than punishment. : 
What a sterile world we should have, unless there were 


the erring, the feeble, the delinquent. Society surely has : 
a right to restrain the human outlaw, the defier of the 
Lato of social peace, the violent, the dangerous. This 
we do. : 

We have read the word “‘ punishment” in our laws—a 
thing unknown to nature. We live in a physical and 
moral world of unescapable action of cause and effect, 
but where there is no “punishment.” 

Our great social need is to remove the causes of crime, 
insanity, and delinquency. We need not mutilate the 
bodies of the unfortunates, nor assess life in terms of 
heartless science. Justice, sanitation, education, sympa- 
thy, humanism in all its aspects, a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the rewards of industry, social betterment,— 
in other words, the law of love will be a solvent and will 
urge the world to a more beautiful moral order. There 
will never be a human society free from defectives and 
delinquents. If there were, there would be no play for 
sympathy, pity, and charity. It will always be a flesh- 
and-blood world, that is, a world of mixed elements,—the 
strong and the weak, the good and the erring, the effi- 
cient and inefficient, the healthy and the sick. It will 
ever be a mortal world, and mortality connotes imper- 
fection. Let us try the law of love. 


MurTon REED. 
Fatt RIvER, Mass. 


Lydia Maria Child. 


OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


‘“There comes Philothea, her face all a-glow, 
She has just been dividing some poor creature’s woe, 
And can’t tell which pleases her most, to relieve 
His want, or his story to hear and believe. 


The pole, science tells us, the magnet controls, 
But she is a magnet to emigrant Poles, 

And folks with a mission that nobody knows, 
Throng thickly about her as bees round a rose. 


Yes, a great soul is hers, one that dares to go in 

To the prison, the slave-hut, the alleys of sin, 

And to bring into each, or to find there, some line 

Of the never completely out-trampled divine; 

If her heart at high floods swamps her brain now and then, 
’*Tis but richer for that when the tide ebbs again. 


What a wealth would it bring to the narrow and sour 
Could they be as a child but for one little hour!” 

In the heart of the ancient Massachusetts town of 
Medford, a stone’s throw from Medford Square, there 
stood at the southwest corner of Salem and Ashland 
Streets till very recently a very spacious, comfortable : 
dwelling, painted a dark red, which at the opening of the 
nineteenth century was the home of a prosperous baker, 
one Convers Francis.* His father, Benjamin Francis, — 
was a native of what was then termed Menotomy, but _ 
now bears the name of Arlington. He was a weaver by 
trade, and removing to Medford in 1764 paces there 
till his death, thirty-four years later. 

Benjamin’s son, the baker, achieved local Fane as the 
maker of the then popular “Medford crackers,’ and, 
after carrying on business in Menotomy for a ti 
presently removed to Medford, like his father t 
him, and married in 1788 Susannah Reed of Charl 
Weaver and baker were plain, substantial citize 
furnished an honorable ancestry that any 
of the Puritans might be glad to acknoy 


* Several authorities the name 
Medford” sry Sati is ba 
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| Historical Society, as a small tablet on the 
_ Salem Street side of the building informs the passer-by, 
and a yet smaller tablet on the Ashland Street front states 
_ that Lydia Maria Child was born in the house before 
him in 1802, the exact date, which the tablet does not 
give, being the 11th of February.* 

Seven years intervened between the ages of Lydia 
and her next older brother, Convers, of whom she was 
very fond, and to whom she gave the credit of awakening 
her literary desires while assisting her in her studies at 

home. The much admired brother entered Harvard in 
1811, and after graduation studied for the ministry, 

_ becoming pastor of the Unitarian church at Watertown 

in 1819. He remained in that position till 1842, when 

he was appointed Parkman Professor of Pulpit Eloquence 
at Harvard, a post where his varied learning stood him 
in excellent stead. 

His young sister after attendance at the public schools 
in Medford prior to her twelfth year then went to Nor- 
ridgewock, Me., to live with a married sister, remaining 
there for six years, a period during which she read Homer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Scott with keenest enjoyment. 
Indeed, when she first read “‘Waverley”’ she exclaimed, 
“Why cannot J write a novel?”’ At eighteen she taught 
school in Gardiner for some months, presently joining 
her brother Convers, newly settled over his Watertown 
parish. During her Maine sojourn she had written 
often to her brother for advice and counsel in many 
directions, and now that she was his housekeeper and 
daily companion we may well believe the tie between 
them was constantly strengthening. 

Many persons have asked the question that Miss 

. Francis put to herself after reading ‘‘Waverley,” “Why 
, cannot J write a novel?” It was left for her to answer 
it in the affirmative. On a certain Sunday in 1824 she 
: read in her brother’s study between the morning and 
, evening services an article on “Yamoyden,” by Dr. 
Palfrey, in the North American Review, in which were 
urged the great possibilities of romance in early Ameri- 
can history. To read, apparently, for the young Lydia 
meant to undertake speedily, for before the church bell 
rang for the second church service of the day she had 
written the opening of a novel that was published in 
the same year by Cummings, Hilliard & Co., a Boston 
firm, entitled ‘“Hobomok: a Tale of Early Times: By 
an American.” 

= The work is said to be ‘‘the first attempt to extract a 
romantic element from early New England history.” 
Whether this be entirely true or not we need not espe- 
4 cially concern ourselves. What is certain is that the 
. tale became quickly popular and the Boston Athenaeum 
sent her a ticket proffering her the privileges of its library. 
. The scene of the narrative is laid mainly in Salem at 
about the year 1630, and such actual personages as Roger 
‘Conant, the Lady Arbella, Gov. Endicott, and Francis 
Higginson are introduced into the tale. Even now the 
story may be read with mild interest, and ninety years 
ago must have been perused with something like enthu- 
- siasm, Hobomok, the Indian lover, constituting a new 
_ figure in contemporary fiction. 

- Suecess as often as not breeds success, and in the pres- 
ent case this was s ily made fact, for in 1825 a second 
- novel appeared, entitled “The Rebels: a Tale of the 

Revolution. By the author of ‘Hobomok.’” It very 
gh several editions and may be found well 
even at this distance of time. Boston is 
work, and the period is some ten years 
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personages as James Otis, Gov. Hutchinson, and Dr. 
Mather Byles figure in the author’s pages. An imagi- 
nary speech which the author puts into the mouth of Otis 
has often been attributed to Otis himself. The author 
was then twenty-three years of age, and that year she 
opened a private school in Watertown, which she gave 
up at the end of three years to enter a home of her own 
by reason of her marriage to Mr. David Lee Child, a 
Boston lawyer, eight years her elder. 

In 1826 Miss Francis established The Juvenile Mis- 
cellany, often declared to be the earliest magazine ex- 
pressly for children in this country, which was continued 
till 1834. From this periodical many short stories by 
her were issued long years after under the title of ‘‘ Flowers 
for Children” (1844-46). Immediately following the 
appearance of the Miscellany came The Juvenile Souvenir, 
(1828), the latest volume of hers to bear her maiden name 
upon a title-page. 

Marriage, however, proved no bar to her literary ac- 
tivities, for in 1829 she published ‘‘The First Settlers of 
New England: as Related by a Mother to her Children,” 
and ‘‘The American Frugal Housewife,” the last-named 
work passing into thirty-five editions. Other widely popu- 
lar volumes by her were ‘‘The Mother’s Book” (1831), 
which ran into eight American editions, twelve English 
and one German, and “The Girl’s Own Book”’ (1831). 

When these latest works of hers were fresh from the 
press, Mrs. Child, says the poet Whittier, ‘‘was the most 
popular literary woman in the United States,” and the 
North American Review did not hesitate to declare that 
no woman of our country could outrank Mrs. Child. 
When the third decade of the nineteenth century opened 
she was at the zenith of her fame; a few months more 
and she became the most unpopular American woman 
of her time. ‘The sale of her books and magazine for a 
time almost ceased, the sympathy and regard of many 
friends was lost to her, and in many localities her name 
was greeted with abuse,—the reason of it all being her 
advocacy of the most despised cause of the day, the 
abolition of slavery. 

Mr. Child was one of the earliest members of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society and wrote much in oppo- 
sition to the slave trade, his wife sharing his opinions on 
the subject. Had the matter ended here it is just possi- 
ble that public favor might have overlooked the course 
of the Childs, but when in 1833 she published her ‘‘ Appeal 
in Behalf of that Class of Americans called Africans”’ 
she had in the eyes of the majority both North and South 
committed the unpardonable sin. ‘“‘She knew all she 
was hazarding and made the great sacrifice, prepared 
for all the consequences which followed. . . . Thence- 
forth,’”’ continues Mr. Whittier, “her life was a battle; a 
constant rowing hard against the stream of popular 
prejudice and tratred. . . . And through it all she bore 
herself with patience, fortitude, and unshaken reliance 
upon the justice and ultimate triumph of the cause she 
had espoused.” 

The institution of slavery was odious to many who 
were not abolitionists but were doubtful of the wisdom 
of Mrs. Child’s course. One such was Mrs. Josepha 
Hale, who wrote thus in her ‘‘Woman’s Record”’: “She 
was true to the generous sympathies of her own heart, 
but did she carefully examine in all its bearings the cause 
she so ardently advocated?” 

After the lapse of eighty years the dust of controversy 
has long since settled thickly upon the writings of heated 
partisans on each side of the question, and-we need not 
stir it once again. The cause Mrs. Child advocated 
triumphed at last, and the winners in a conflict can afford 
to be generous. Mrs. Child’s philanthropic labors were 
many-sided in their scope, and when in “The Fable for 
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Critics’’ the poet Lowell wrote of her in the lines descrip- 
tive of Philothea, which begin this paper, he paid her 
a tribute as true as it was beautiful. 

During the first few years of their married life the 
Childs resided in Boston, then came a three years’ so- 
journ in Northampton, Mass., where Mr. Child engaged 
in the beet-root sugar industry, but scarcely with success. 
In 1838 the Anti-Slavery Standard was established in 
New York City and the joint editorship was offered 
to the Childs. For two years more Mr. Child continued 
in the toils of the sugar industry while his wife undertook 
the work upon the Standard single-handed, and then 
joined her in New York. For a part, at least, of the 
eight years spent in New York their home was in the 
house of the well-known Quaker philanthropist Isaac 4 be 
Hopper, whose biography she wrote in 1853. 

Her editorial duties at the Standard office did not 
absorb all her time and attention, as her occasional letters 
to the Boston Courier abundantly show. Widely read 
in their original form they met with general favor,—for 
the prejudice against her in some directions was now 
slowly subsiding,—and were issued in two volumes in 1844, 
eleven editions being called for. 

Even at this late day Mrs. Child’s “‘Letters from New 
York’”’ will furnish delightful reading for any one who 
cares to know what the metropolis was like some seventy 
years ago. ‘They are written in a bright, animated style 
with much freshness of detail, and on every page is 
stamped the impress of a keenly observant, tolerant 
mind. 

Very different in scope from the New York letters is 
her Greek study, ‘‘ Philothea: a Story of Ancient Greece”’ 
(1836), a romance which still finds appreciative readers. 
“Critics,’’ writes Mr. Beach, ‘‘have objected that this 
delightful romance is not an exact reproduction of Greek 
life, but is ‘Hamlet’ a reproduction of anything that ever 
happened in Denmark? . . . To Lowell, Mrs. Child was 
and remained ‘Philothea’’’; and we find him saying, ‘‘In 
‘Philothea’ we have, so far as literary and artistic con- 
struction go, its author at her highest range.” 

Mrs. Child would have been no true daughter of the 
Puritans had she not filled every moment with its task 
or duty, and about the time that “ Philothea’’ was pub- 
lished she put forth ‘‘Biographies of Lady Russell and 
Madame Guyon,”’ “Biographies of Madame de Staél and 
Madame Roland,” “Biographies of Good Wives,” and a 
bulky “History of the Condition of Women in Various 
Ages and Nations,’’ while along with these, or a few 
years later, appeared four or five works designed to show 
the baleful influence of American slavery. Pleasanter 
reading than what these polemics afford will be found 
in “‘ Flowers for Children’’ (1844-46), ‘‘Fact and Fiction”’ 
(1846), and “Autumnal Leaves: Tales and Sketches,” a 
collection of magazine articles printed+a dozen years 
previously, the longest being “The Kansas Emigrant” 
and ‘The Eglantine.”’ 

While still living in New York she began the chief 
literary work of her life, ‘“The Progress of Religious 
Ideas,” which when completed in three large volumes 
was published in 1855. Probably few persons turn its 
pages now, but it was the outcome of wide reading and 
study and made its appeal to students if not to the gen- 
eral reader. ‘‘She may have failed in scientific method, 
but here is a scientific spirit,’’ says Mr. Beach. 

While John Brown lay ill in prison after his capture 
at Harper’s Ferry, Mrs. Child wrote to Gov. Wise of 
Virginia for permission to act as his nurse. Her services 
were, however, not needed, as the prisoner’s wife presently 
arrived on the scene, but the Governor-wrote her in cour- 
teous disapproval of her sympathy for Brown. Her reply 
to him soon reached Mrs. Mason, the wife of Senator 
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Mason, the author of the Fugitive Slave Law, who at once 
wrote a furious letter to Mrs. Child, whom she threat- 
ened with eternal flames, adding that no Southerner 
ought to read a line of hers or touch her magazine. ‘To 
this Mrs. Child wrote a dignified reply, and the entire 
correspondence appearing in pamphlet form in 1860 
reached a circulation of three hundred thousand copies. 
The Governor and Mrs. Mason were effectually silenced; 
at all events they did not again enter the lists. 

Her “Looking Toward Sunset,’ appearing in 1864, 
was designed ‘‘to present old people with some cheerful 
reading,’’ and the theme in substance somewhat resembles 
Mrs. Sigourney’s ‘‘Past Meridian,’’ issued not far from 
the same time. It became immediately popular and 
the entire proceeds were devoted by the generous author 
to the cause of the freedmen. More than that, she pre- 
pared ‘‘The Freedman’s Book,” printed it at her own 
expense, and gave at her own cost twelve hundred copies 
to the freedmen. It was a collection of articles, original 
and selected, intended for the freedmen’s reading, the 
profits from its sales being devoted to the Freedmen’s 
Aid Association, and was followed by ‘“‘A Romance of 
the Republic” in 1867, a pathetic narrative of slavery 
days, and as a piece of literary art quite up to the level 
of her best. Her latest work was entitled ‘‘ Aspirations of 
the World,’’ moral and religious selections from many 
sources (1878) prefaced by fifty pages of her own, which 
reveal the writer with vigor unabated at seventy :— 

“As we travel on, beloved companions of our pilgrimage 
vanish from our sight, we know not whither; and our 
bereaved hearts utter cries of supplication for more light. 
We know not where Hermes Trismegistus lived, or who 
he was; but his voice sounds plaintively human, coming 
up from the depths of the ages, calling out, “Thou art 
God! and thy man crieth these things unto Thee!’ Thus 
closely allied in our sorrows and limitations, in our as- 
pirations and hopes, surely we ought not to be separated 
in our sympathies. However various the names by 
which we call the Heavenly Father, if they are set to 
music by brotherly love, they can all be sung together.” 

The Childs quitted the Standard in 1849 and for a 
few years made their home at West Newton, not far 
from Wayland, which was then the home of the father 
of Mrs. Child. Mr. Francis’s health was then declining, 
and in order to care for him his daughter removed to 
Wayland in 1852. He died four years later, leaving his 
small Wayland estate to Mrs. Child, where, says his 
daughter Lydia, alluding to Mr. Child and herself, ‘“‘we 
spent twenty-two years, entirely alone, without any 
domestic, mutually serving each other and depending 
upon each other for intellectual companionship.” 

The married life of these two seems to have been one 
long honeymoon; they shared the same tastes, the same 
enthusiasms, the same devotion to unpopular causes. 
Mr. Child died in 1874, leaving her saddened yet not 
grieving. But she felt the loneliness keenly, and from 
1877 spent her winters in Boston. In Wayland, on 
October 20, 1880, her own summons came, and the strong, 
heroic soul passed on. 

The tale of her activities is a long one and is by no 
means summed up in her relation to the freeing of the 
slaves. She gave herself to the promotion of peace, of 
temperance, education, prison reform, and civil rights, 
irrespective of sex as well; indeed, she was interested in 
every question relating to the welfare of humanity. She 
brought to her self-imposed tasks a sense of humor, 
good taste, charity, and ever-widening sympathies. Her 
conscientious economy was exercised for the sake of — 
others, not for herself. “Her plain cheap dress was — 
glorified,” says Whittier, “by the generous motive ioe 
which she wore it, whether in the crowded city, among 
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"the sin-sick, or among the poor and afflicted in the neigh- 
-borhood of her country home. No story of suffering 
- and need capable of alleviation ever reached her without 
immediate sympathy and corresponding action.’’ ‘‘Her 
means,” remarks Wendell Phillips, ““were never large— 
never so large that a woman of her class would think she 
had anything to give away. But her spirit was Spartan. 
When she had nothing for others she worked to get it.’’ 
That she denied herself very many of the little pleasures 
F of existence for others’ sake is wholly true. That she 

sacrificed herself to a greater extent than was always 
z wise is also true. ‘The debt she owed herself went often 
_ 


unpaid; but she never acknowledged such a debt and 
never dreamed of sacrifice where she herself was concerned. 


‘‘Wheresoe’er she went, 
Blessings and Faith and Beauty followed there, 
E’en to the end, where she lay down content; 
And with the gold light of a life more fair, 
Twin bows of promise o’er her grave were blent.”’ 


A Song Before Sunrise.* . 


JOSIAH ROYCE. 


These words are written at a moment when the issues 
A of the great war are still undecided. They are founded 
upon no foresight of the course which the world’s political 
and military fortunes are to follow. ‘They therefore refer 
wholly to ideals, to duties, to hopes, and to the interests of 
humanity. 
; There are moments when the lover of mankind, in these 
days, seems to catch a glimpse of a wonderful dawn light. 
2 If this dawn soon gives place to the coming day, an era of 
= inspiring promise for the best hopes of all human ages will 
begin. If the clouds persistently gather again, as at some 
a moments they do, if the night returns, as, for all that the 
; present writer can know, it may return, then the world 
must wait again for centuries, and must wait in sorrow, 
; for that which the wise and the faithful of many genera- 
: tions have longingly expected. 
“More than they that watch for the morning,” the true 
lovers of mankind now watch to see whether the seeming 
7 promise of the dawn is to be, in any genuine sense, ful- 
; filled. More than the spoilers of mankind ever before 
scoffed at the hope of humanity, powerful enemies of the 
good now confidently look for the triumph of Satan. The 
outcome of the present struggle between good and ill re- 
mains still a mystery. ; 


. All that one can hope to do at such a moment is to 
try to clarify his ideas about what ought to be—wholly 
4 powerless as the lover of the ideal is to determine, through 


any skilfully devised engines of destruction, or through 

any efficiency of the general staff of any national army, 
what shall be. All that one can now utter must be called 
at best ““A Song before Sunrise.” We do not know 
whether the sun for which the genuine lovers of mankind 
and of the ideal long will ever rise in any future which we 
human beings can foresee for our own race. Every 
idealist believes himself to have rational grounds for the 
faith that somewhere, and in some world, and at some 
time, the ideal will triumph, so that a survey, a divine 
synopsis of all time, somehow reveals the lesson of all 
sorrow, the meaning of all tragedy, the triumph of the 
spirit. But it is not ours to say, in the world in which 
at present have to live from one day to another, and 
follow the fortunes of man from one newspaper to 
hen and how the true revelation of the 
ig is faced and found. We often do our best 
d on the thought which Kant expressed 
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d “The Hope of the Great Community,” in the 
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in the words, “If justice meets utter wreck, then there 
1s no worth whatever in the continued existence of human 
life in this world.” That word, at least, relieves us from 
the requirement of trying to prove that justice in mortal 
affairs will escape total wreck. 

Perhaps the time will come when, indeed, there will 
be no further worth in the continued existence of men 
on this planet. If the purposes and deeds which some of 
the powerful enemies of mankind now boastfully at- 
tempt to make successful ever become permanently 
triumphant, then in truth there will be no further worth 
in the continued existence of human beings. As a 
matter of fact, this planet has seen its ‘‘ Age of Reptiles.” 
The sabre-toothed tiger has also had its day. Perhaps 
the ideals of those who defend and praise the destruction 
of mothers and of their babes represent the sort of 
humanity that is henceforth for an indefinite time to win 
possession of the powers which are to control the fort- 
unes of human civilization. About such matters a 
genuine idealist has no philosophical right, just as he 
has no scientific right, to make any particular predic- 
tion. His business is with the justice whose nature is 
such that if here on earth it is permanently wrecked, 
then the life of man becomes utterly worthless. ‘There 
are to-day boastful powers as hopeful of their own suc- 
cess as Milton’s fallen angels were when 


. . . satan exalted sat, 
By merit raised to that bad eminence, 


on his throne before them, and made preparations for a 
sort of submarine campaign against the salvation of man. 
The lover of ideals has no more right to make predictions 
about the hopes of these boastful powers than Milton’s 
good angels would have had to make predictions about 
the results of Satan’s subsequent search for this little 
earth, and about what his visits to the Garden of Eden 
would accomplish. 

In Milton’s tale these visits accomplished the Fall 
of Man. ‘The good and the bad angels have been strug- 
gling for the final possession of man ever since. ‘The 
struggle continues to-day, and there can be no doubt 
that the evil powers are prodigiously efficient, and that 
the servants of ill are devotedly loyal to their diabolical 
cause. As for humanity, man, like the sabre-toothed 
tiger, may ere long have had his day and may have 
ceased to be. The lover of ideals can make no predic- 
tions as to such results. He can only ‘watch for the 
morning’’ until for him and for some of his human 
fellows the darkness has indeed settled down. Itremains, 
however, still worth while to tell what hopes one’s ‘‘Song 
before Sunrise’’ would express if one were permitted not 
merely to watch and sometimes to hope for the morning, 
but to tell what the sun would show us if it had already 
risen for humanity, or will show us whenever for human- 
ity it does rise, if indeed on this planet it ever is to rise. 


In order rightly to estimate the ideal issues which are 
at stake in the present crisis of humanity, it is first neces- 
sary to make clear a matter concerning which there is a 
good deal of confusion in recent discussion. Some of this 
confusion is benevolent and well-meaning; some of it 
is due to wilful disregard of certain ethical issues which 
ought to be as obvious as they are deep. The matter 
to which 1 refer can best be brought nearer to clearness 
by contrasting two views of the world’s present moral 
situation which frequently appear in recent expressions 
concerning the morals of the war. According to one of 
these views, the present war is essentially a conflict 
between nations and between national ideals. The 
essence of this doctrine is, that just as the conflicting 
powers are nations, so the main moral concern ought to be 
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expressed in hopes that this or that nation will obtain a 
deserved success. 

Opposed to this view is a second and very different view 
of the moral situation of the world and of the meaning of 
the war. According to this view, the present war is a 
conflict more conscious, more explicit, and for that very 
reason more dangerous, than any we have ever had before, 
—a conflict between the community of mankind and the 
particular interests of individual nations. Consequently, 
no nation engaged in this war is, or can be, right in its 
cause, except in so far as it is explicitly aiming toward 
the triumph of the community of mankind. As a fact, 
the various warring nations are at present acting with 
a decidedly various degree of clearness about their rela- 
tion to the unified interests of humanity, that is, to what 
I call the cause of the community of mankind. Hence 
the various nations differ in the degree to which, at any 
stage of the conflict, their cause is just. In certain re- 
spects, and with regard to certain of their enterprises, 
they may be, and are, explicitly aware that they intend 
to serve the community of mankind, while in other re- 
spects, or in regard to other matters, they may act with 
a more or less explicitly deliberate hostility to the cause 
of the community of mankind. ‘Their moral position 
may, therefore, vary accordingly. But, owing to the 
vastness and to the definiteness of many of the special 
international passions and issues concerned in the present 
conflict, the outcome of the war promises to be either a 
victory or a defeat not for any one of the warring nations 
nearly so much as for humanity in its wholeness, and 
hence for what I shall venture also to call the Church 
Universal. It is important, therefore, to indicate as 
clearly as possible what in this discussion I mean by the 
community of mankind, and what by the Church Universal. 

Ancient Israel somewhat early reached a religious 
ideal which it expressed in the doctrine of some of its 
Prophets, that the redeemed and transformed Jerusalem 
of the future was to be the centre of a redeemed humanity, 
the spiritual ruler of a kingdom which should have no 
end. In reaching this ideal, the religion of the Prophets 
did not look forward merely to a political conquest of the 
rest of the world by the future people of Israel. The ideal 
of the transformed humanity of the future had, indeed, 
in case of the religion of the Prophets, its political meta- 
phors and inevitably its political coloring. The subse- 
quent results when the ideal religion of the Prophets de- 
generated into the formalities of later Judaism were in 
many ways disastrous both for the morals and for the relig- 
ion of Judaism. But the ideal city of Zion, the centre of 
a new heaven and earth, passed over as an ideal into the 
possession of the early Christian Church. The Apostle 
Paul gave to its inner life the character which he called 
“charity,” and which he expounded to the Corinthians in 
one of the greatest documents of Christian literature. 

The often misunderstood heart and essence of the 
Pauline vision of charity is that it is a virtue belonging to 
a community, a community which Paul conceives as find- 
ing its future home in a heaven where the Divine Spirit 
both informs it and fulfils its life and its desire. Charity 
does not mean mere love of individuals for individuals; 
since if, according to Paul, I gave all my goods to feed 
the poor, and my body be burned, I might still be without 
charity, and then be as a sounding brass or as a tinkling 
cymbal. Charity, for Paul, isnot a merely mystical power 
to prophesy, nor does it consist in any other form of 
merely individual efficiency or proficiency. It is a virtue 
which Paul recommends to his Corinthians as to an 
united community who, in the bonds of the spirit, are 
one body despite the multitude of the members. Charity 
never faileth, and outlasts all earthly vicissitudes in 
its own heavenly world, because there we know even as 
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we are known, and our mutual relations are those of a 
perfected spiritual community. 

Paul viewed the salvation of humanity as consisting 
in the triumph of the Christian Church. This triumph 
was for him something miraculous, catastrophic, and 
future; and his expectations regarding the triumph and 
end of humanity were obviously quite mythical. But this 
triumph of humanity, this hope of all the faithful, this 
salvation of a community through an universally signifi- 
cant human transformation, without which no salvation 
of an individual man would be possible, this idea in terms 
of which the Apostle Paul universalized the ideal Jerusa- 
lem of the early Prophets, this became the most essential 
and characteristic idea of the Christian Church. 

The historical Church has never been true to it and has 
seldom understood it. Most Christians suppose that the 
salvation of men is an affair involving the distinct, and 
in many ways the isolated, spiritual fortunes of indi- 
vidual men. Such Christians, however, have not under- 
stood what the vision of the New Jerusalem was in which 
the seer of the Apocalypse gloried. What the tree of 
life bears for the healing of the nations, such Christians 
have never rightly comprehended. What the farewell 
address of the Logos of-the Fourth Gospel meant, when 
the departing Lord prayed to the Father, ‘That those 
whom thou hast given me may be one as we are one,” 
such individualistic Christianity (which has been only 
too popular in the various Protestant sects) has neglected, 
if not forgotten. But, however ill comprehended, the 
“sign”? in which and by which Christianity conquered 
the world was the sign of an ideal community of all the 
faithful, which was to become the community of all man- 
kind, and which was to become some day the possessor of 
all the earth, the exponent of true charity, at once the 
spirit and the ruler of the humanity of the future. 

Such is a bare suggestion of that ideal of the community 
of mankind which it was the historical mission of Chris- 
tianity to introduce into the world, to keep alive through 
centuries of human crimes, oppressions, rebellions, and 
hatreds, and to hold before the world for the healing 
of the nations. The present situation of humanity de- 
pends upon the fact that for good reasons, which have to 
do not merely with the sentimental and romantic aspira- 
tions of humanity, but also with the most serious business 
in which men are engaged, the idea of the community of 
mankind has become more concrete, more closely re- 
lated to the affairs of daily life, has become more practi- 
cable than ever before. At this very moment the mate- 
rial aspect of civilization favors, as never before, the 
natural conditions upon which the community of 
mankind, if it were reasonably successful, would depend 
for its prosperity. The growth of the natural sciences 
as well as of the technical industries of mankind also makes 
possible and comprehensive forms and grades of co-opera- 
tion which men have never before known. Some motives 
which tend to render the genuine Pauline charity, the 
genuine love of the unity of the great community to which 
all civilized men may, when enlightened, consciously 
belong,—such motives, I say, have been furthered by the 
arts, the industries, the sciences, and the social develop- 
ments of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as thou- 
sands of years of previous human activity have never 


furthered them. ‘The brilliant coloring, the luxuriant — 


images with which the fancy of the seer of the Apocalypse 
adorned his New Jerusalem, readily suggest themselves 
to the imagination of the lover of human kind who dwells 


on some of the more benign aspects of our recent civiliza~- 


tion, and who considers how far-reaching the abundant 


powers of humanlife are tending to become under the | 


influence of those humane arts and sciences which 0} 
late have so successfully combated disease, and have 
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brought together nations and races of men who once could 
not in the least feel their brotherhood, or mutually under- 


stand the tongues which they spoke. ~~ 

These benevolent and benign influences do not, indeed, 
of themselves constitute the true Pauline charity; but 
within the last two centuries we have for the first time 
seen glimpses of how, under perfectly human conditions, 
they could become a basis for a charity which might 
transform our society in many of its most significant 
features into a social order worthy both of a new heaven 
and of a new earth. In brief, the last two centuries 
have given us a right to hope for the unity of mankind, 
a right of which we had only mythical glimpses and 
mystical visions before. This right we gained through 
the recent development both of our natural sciences 
and of our modern humanities. The idea of the human 
community has tended of late to win a certain clearness 
which it never could possess until now. 

Paul could believe in his vision of the redeemed hu- 


manity of the future because he had. his own perfectly 


concrete and human, if to him unsatisfactory, experiences 
of the apparently miraculous life which was present in 
his enthusiastic little churches. When he talked of the 
redeemed humanity in heaven, and had his vision of the 
charity that never faileth, he could say to his brethren, 
“Thus the Spirit manifests itself amongst you.” When 
in an unquestionably more fantastic manner and language 
the author of the Fourth Gospel made the speaker of 
the farewell addresses characterize the present life and 
the future life of his little company of disciples, whom 
“having loved them, he loved them to the end,’ the 
writer of this Gospel could use his concrete, although his- 
torically idealized, portrait of the last meeting between 
the Lord and his disciples as the basis and background of 
this vision of the salvation of mankind. 

In our day this vision of the salvation of mankind, while 
indeed far enough away from us to cause constant and 
grave concern, and to demand endless labor, has been for 
a long time becoming clearer than ever, while both 
science and industry have tended to bring men together 


‘in new fashions of co-operation, in new opportunities 


and exercises that involve an expressed charity in its 
true form, as a devotion not merely to individuals, but to 
the united life of the community. The belief that man- 
kind can be and in the end shall be one has thus for a 
long time had an increased concreteness, definiteness, 
practical applicability, and, despite all the vast evils of 
our modern social order, a genuine hopefulness. What 
has to be borne in mind is that in former centuries, 
and above all in ancient times, the community of man- 
kind was hindered from becoming an object either of 
experience or of reasonable hope by the confusions of 
men’s tongues, by the mutual hostilities of nations, 
of religions, and of sects, and by the absence of means 
whereby men might learn to work together. Since the 
beginning of the modern world, not only have the sciences 
and the arts helped us to work together in a material way 
and to understand one another regarding our various 
ideas, but very many of our modern intellectual and 
practical modes of progress have possessed a significance 
not only material, but deeply spiritual, and, what is more 
to the point in our present discussion, wisely international. 
The modern world has become in many ways more and 
more an international world. And this, I insist, has 
been true not merely as to its technical and material 
ties, but as to its spiritual union. 

_ It has been this vision upon which a recent international 
crime has so violently intruded. The hope of the com- 
nity lies in trying to keep before us a vision of what 
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Handicapped. 


MARY P. SEARS. 


It was my lot to be 

Born dumb and deaf and blind; 
Yet God spake unto me,— 

“Seek me and thou shalt find.” 


Oh, who hath vision clear, 
He sees the face of spring; 

Oh, who hath ears to hear, 
To him the thrushes sing. 


Sight sees God near and far— 
In flower and tree and clod, 

In sun and storm and star, 
Yet—‘‘Seek thou me,’’ said God. 


God’s world how shall I know, 
Who may not hear or see? 
“Thy soul my soul shall show; 

Seek thou,” said God to me. 


To seek him then I dare 
In passion of my grief, 

In agony of prayer, 
Belief and unbelief. 


Oh, not in time and space, 

But in the searching mind,— 
Blind, I shall see his face, 

I, even I shall find. 


What is Unitarianism? 


JULIAN R. PENNINGTON. 


I shall never forget the night spent on Mount Cragy. 
There is no view more sublime in this part of the world 
than to watch from this dome, at sunset, the dying day, 
and to behold the last rays of light as they play hide-and- 
seek in the Swannanoa Valley. 

When the sun goes down and leaves the rays in the 
heavens they gild the mountain-tops for miles away; the 
shadows sink into a dark green in the valley below, as 
the curtain of night is drawn across the panorama of 
nature’s theatre. It is then that the Swannanoa River, 
famed for its beauty, resembles a silver cord, as it wends 
its way over the rocks of ages and the cliffs of time. Ina 
few moments I stood and faced a vast darkness. The 
panorama went with the sinking of the sun. It was at 
this moment that I recalled the greatest text in the 
Bible, “Let there be light.’ 

Light is as necessary to the soul as it was for the pano- 
rama. ‘That is what Unitarianism is doing—giving light. 


‘Instead of erecting altars to ghosts of dark ages and “‘toll- 


gates upon the highways of thought,’’ our purpose is to 
open the window, that man might look out and up, and, 
banishing from his mind the doctrine of total depravity, 
breathe in the fact that he is indeed a part of this great, 
beautiful cosmos, which is the theology that makes us 
whole. Yet there are those who say that to open this 
window is destructive. 

What is Unitarianism? 

At my left stands a venerable old house. In this house 
there is a plant that is putting forth an effort to grow. 
The sentiment of the building is splendid, but the world 
has passed on, and some of the doctrines for which it 
stands are outgrown. 

All the sun that this plant can get comes through the 
window that is barred almost completely up. All the 
water that comes to it finds its way through the tight- 
fitting roof. The venerable building is orthodoxy—the 
roof is superstition—the bars at the window are doc- 
trines on the creed of yesterday. 

This plant is struggling, not for license, but for freedom, 
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—freedom to grow,—freedom to express itself according 
to the laws of growth. In order to give this plant water 
there must be an opening made in the roof,—the roof of 
superstition; to give it sunlight the bars must come 
down, not pulled down, but unscrewed by the hand of 
love. 

One of the bars that is keeping the light out is “Total 
Depravity.”’ In this age of war and slaughter, what the 
world needs is the doctrine of human worth. Another 
bar is “The Trinity,” and another ‘The Atonement.” 
When the bars are removed, the plant begins to grow, 
and as the end of the plant growth is the flower, so the end 
of human growth is character. 

A religion that has religious freedom to insure re- 
ligious sincerity for its aim is not destructive, but, on 
the other hand, is well prepared to teach man how he 
“might have life, 
abundantly.” 

CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Major Moton on Booker Washington. 


We know that no man ever worked with a loftier mo- 
tive for the uplift of our people, with more earnestness, 
with more patience, with more unselfishness, or with 
more efficiency, than is true of him whom we all delight 
to honor—Dr. Booker T. Washington. His spirit, his 
purpose, and his ideals dominate this Negro Business 
League which has achieved so much in a practical way 
for Negro advancement, and is helping us to win, in our 
several communities, the respect, the encouragement, 
and the friendship of our white neighbors. May we so 
firmly believe in, and be so determined to carry out, the 
practical lessons he has taught, that we shall come more 
and more to believe in ourselves, that we shall be willing, 
like him, to devote our lives to the advancement of our 
race, and, if necessary, die in the cause of the uplift of our 
fellows. My friends, that race which does not believe 
in itself, that race which does not respect itself, that 
race which is not willing patiently to pursue the path of 
toil, of self-sacrifice, of unceasing industry, until it can 
master the arts and crafts of civilization, is going to be 
neither useful to itself nor able to command the confi- 
dence, the esteem, or the friendship of other races. 

Let us determine with all our hearts, not only to do 
our utmost toward building up a strong economic founda- 
tion for our race’s future, but, following the footsteps of 
the Great Master of us all, may we “learn to love one 
another,’”’ have faith in and co-operate with each other, 
believe in our race, and go forth determined to do our 
level best toward making every man, woman, and child 
of the Negro race, by efficiency in unselfish service, as 
deserving of respect as the members of any other race, 
whether they be white, yellow, red, or brown!—Southern 
Workman. 


Spiritual Life. 


How often do we look upon God as our last and feeblest 
resource! We go to him because we have nowhere else 
to go. And then we learn that the storms of life have 
driven us, not upon the rocks, but unto the desired 
haven.—George MacDonald. 
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Some people dream of happiness as something they 
will come to by and by, at the end of a course of toil 
and struggle. But the true way to find happiness is 
as we go on in our work. Every day has its own cup 
of sweetness. In every duty is a pot of hidden manna. 
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and that he might have it more’ 
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In every sorrow is a blessing of comfort. In every burden — 


is rolled up a gift of God. In all life Christ is with us if 
we are true to him.—/. R. Miller, D.D. 
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Consider that everything is opinion, and opinion is 
in thy power. Take away, then, when thou choosest, 
thy opinion, and, like a mariner who has doubled the 
promontory, thou wilt. find calm, everything stable and 
a waveless bay.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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Life is a business we are all apt to mismanage; either 
living recklessly from day to day or suffering ourselves 
to be gulled out of our moments by the inanities of 
custom. We should despise a man who gave as little ac- 
tivity and forethought to the conduct of any other busi- 
ness.—R. L. Stevenson. 

ad 


Thank God every morning when you get up that you 
have something to do that day which must be done, 
whether you like it or not. Being forced to work and 
forced to do your best will breed in you temperance, 
self-control, diligence, strength of will, content, and a 
hundred virtues which the idle will never know.—Charles 
Kingsley. 
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I should rather have the impulses which Jesus com- 
municates, and be left to form my own opinions, than 
to have the opinions of our wisest philosophers without 
that motion of the heart toward goodness and all un- 
selfishness which is so naturally stirred by the spectacle 
of the life and death of this son of man. It is not knowl- 
edge that moves the world, but character, love.—Wzlliam 
M. Salter. 


Building a Church. 
EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR. 


III. 


Having in the two previous articles outlined the rules 
to be observed in building a church, let us see how these 
principles may be applied in a practical example. In a 


region where stone is abundant the problem is an easy ~ 


one, but let us suppose that the society desiring to 
build is situated in a section where no local stone is avail- 
able, and where even brick has to be brought from a 
distance. The parish is a small one and the funds at 


command exceedingly limited, six thousand dollars at the — 


outside for the building above the land. It is a rather 
cold region, and services are held throughout the year. 
This means that there must be a cellar with proper heat- 
ing apparatus, and that the exterior walls must be con- 
structed to withstand the cold and avoid dampness. At 
the same time it is essential that the exterior shall be of a 
durable material, pleasing to the eye, and requiring the 
minimum expenditure in the shape of repairs. ‘These 


results may be obtained by building the walls of wood — 
construction or hollow tiles with a facing of brick on the | 


outside. 


The accompanying sketch shows a church of this de- — 
scription suitable for such a location as the one assumed — 


above. ‘The cellar has walls of solid concrete twelve 


inches thick, and a cement floor. 


nal walls are built of 4’ studding, lathed and plaste 
inside, and covered with matched boards and 
felt on the exterior. Seer pei = ste Se 


‘The outside steps are 
of granolithic constructed on a cinder base. The aati ig a 
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ce para gray mortar joint, and with an air-space be- 
_ tween the sheathing felt and the brick. This makes a 
very warm, dry, and weather-proof structure.” 

‘The roof is to be framed with 3x8” selected ‘Gaubers 
<M planed and sheathed on the upper side with 
matched boarding, the whole to be stained a dark brown. 
The outside of the roof is to be covered with quarter-inch 
sea-green slate, with copper ridges and flashings. The 
verge-boards and rafter ends are to be stained and oiled 
to harmonize with the brick wall. 

The interior finish will be plain and constructional in 
character, in keeping with the open timber roof. 
be stained and finished in wax. ‘The floor of the main 
vestibule is to be of unglazed red tiles. ‘The floors else- 
| where are to be of hardwood. ‘The interior walls are to 
be of rough texture plaster tinted some pale shade to 
harmonize with the woodwork. The sashes, which are 
of casement pattern, are to be glazed with either clear 


Floor Plan. 


Edwin J- Lewis Jr Architect 
SPork Strect- Bouton. 


_ glass or pale cathedral, as may be preferred. No light is 
admitted in the eyes of the congregation, the illumination 
being provided at the sides and particularly at the back 
of the church. The pews, arranged for one hundred 
sittings, are to be built of ash or oak, with specially de- 
signed ends. 

A recess is provided at one side of the chancel to ac- 
commodate an organ, which in a church of this size may 
well be a reed instrument or a choralcelo. If there is a 
os. they will be seated in the chancel at one or both 


the cost of building this church in the vicinity of 
Boston, as ascertained by actual estimates furnished by 
* responsible builders, is as follows: Excavation and mason 
ant $1,165; roofing and metal work, $450; plastering, 
125; rough lumber, $450; doors and windows, $150; in- 
Ee ae finish and stairs, $416; finished floors, $105; hard- 
2, $80; carpenter labor, $700; painting, $350; teaming 
d fares, 5 liability i insurance, $20; contractor’s profit, 
; heating, $223; electric wiring and fixtures, $170; 

t merece. $330; pulpit, $50; architect, 
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Boston, the cost would be no greater in any locality where 
conditions are anywhere near normal, and in some sec- 
tions the expense might be less. 

Such a church as this is simple, restful, durable, un- 
assuming yet dignified, and will grow ever more attrac- 
tive as the years go by and as the materials of which it is 
built mellow with age. Where the winters are not too 
frigid English ivy will cling readily to the rough brick 
walls, while further north, California ivy will quickly 
clothe them with a mantle of green. A privet hedge will 
in three years’ time supply an attractive enclosure, and 
a judicious planting of hawthorn, sumac, purple and 
white lilacs, rosa rugosa, with a tree or two, will soon 
furnish a charming setting. 

A parish house can be added at any time without dis- 
turbing the lines of the building, and the church itself can 
be enlarged should occasion demand. In many communi- 
ties a congregation of one hundred is all that is to be 
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expected, and a well-filled church from week to week is 
far more inspiring than a meagre audience scattered 
through an auditorium filled, if ever, only on rare occa- 
sions. Most churches are to-day unnecessarily large. It 
would be a valuable asset to any parish to have it generally 
known that one must go early to secure a seat. 

Boston, Mass. 


If we are careless, drifting, indolent in moral and 
spiritual matters, we shall likely have little fitness for 
helpful contact with the divine. For the mystic meeting 
we shall not be prepared. ‘The disciplined spirit is most 
fitted to meet with God. Retreats of meditation are open 
to all. Lack of learning cannot wholly shut the door 
of the inner shrine. We each may put away worldliness, 
wilfulness, and pride, and may retire to the silent cham- 
bers of the heart, where there is but one other to judge us, 
to comfort, and to forgive. In that light we can see our- 
selves as we are and can accustom ourselves so to meet 
with the spirit, and so to be led, that, when we come 
away, the order, the beauty, and the goodness of life shall 
be to us nothing less than the presence of ‘the ever-living 
God.—Frederick M. Bennett. 
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Literature. 

DEMOCRACY IN THE Makinc. Edited by 
George W. Coleman. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50 net.—The open forum idea 
has spread rapidly since Ford Hall proved 
what it might mean to men of all shades of 
thought and opinion, and this book, which 
marks seven years of successful meetings, 
must do a great deal to extend it still further, 
so absorbingly interesting is the story it has 
to tell. The book affords fine proof of the 
foresight and wisdom of Daniel Sharp Ford, 
who made this work possible. It is per- 
fectly true that all classes and conditions of 
men, without regard to race, color, or creed, 
have profited by his benefaction; and there 
is no doubt that it is accomplishing results 
which even the most optimistic observer 
could not in the beginning have foretold. 
Eleven chapters of the book give ‘‘A Record 
of Facts”; and the facts become living things 
in the enthusiasm and devotion of the men 
and women who describe them. Seven 
chapters that follow make up ‘‘A Register 
of Judgments,” in which men as different as 
Walter Rauschenbusch, John A. Ryan, the 
Catholic priest, Rabbi Wise, Prof. Zueblin, 
Edward A. Steiner, Stanton Coit, and Will- 
iam H. P. Faunce, the college president, 
express their convictions as to the value of 
the Ford Hall movement and the ideals for 
which it stands. Interesting as character- 
studies and illuminating as to the kind of 
people that have been helpers during these 
seven years are the pen-portraits by Mary 
C. Crawford, who has been a chief factor in 
the movement from the beginning. She 
has chosen sixteen typical attendants at the 
meetings, and shown clearly the inclusive, 
personal spirit that has made for friendly 
fellowship. The fourth part of the book is 
made up of six typical addresses, and of 
these it seems worth while to give the titles: 
“The Religion of the Crowd,” by George W. 
Coleman; ‘‘The Menace of Socialism,’ by 
Rev. Thomas I. Gasson; ‘‘The Modern 
Drama as a Social Force,’’ by Norman Hap- 


good; ‘God and Democracy,’ by Prof. 
Fagnani; ‘‘The Search After God,” by Dr. 
Gordon; and ‘From Absolute Monarchy 


to Pure Democracy in Industry,” by John 
Haynes Holmes. We wish for the book 
wide circulation in those places where the 
open forum idea has not yet made its way. 


Tue Bent Twic. By Dorothy Canfield. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35.— 
Since our America is a wide continent, there 
can be no typical American novel, for East 
is East and West is West at present, however 
closely they may be united in the future. 
This novel touches on a new theme, life in 
a Middle Western State university town. 
She depicts the family of one of the pro- 
fessors, the man himself unworldly, of in- 
tellectual tastes, and his wife a strong, cou- 
rageous, capable creature, who dominates the 
household. Her character is supposedly the 
great moving spirit of the story. The 
daughter Sylvia is supposed to be the ‘“‘bent 
twig,’ but apparently she grows up straight, 
forceful, and strong, in fact a sturdy young 
sapling, making her own mistakes and solv- 
ing her own problems. There are a few 
very powerful and dramatic chapters in the 
book, It is written in episodes rather than 
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Sylvia goes to college, collects a good many 


young men, and becomes a very charming 
young woman. Her father’s character is 
more interesting than her mother’s. The 
mother is too perfect to be human; the 
father is exceedingly lovable; and the human 
touches in the book are singularly appealing. 
What we do wonder about the professor’s 
household is why as a family they have such 
an aversion to the social courtesies of or- 
dinary college society, why they say ‘‘folks” 
when there is no necessity for dragging it in, 
and why uprightness and character must be 
purely associated with housework and farm- 
ing! Nevertheless, this is a sincere, inter- 
esting book, very well written. 


In Vicror1aAN TimEs. By,Edith L. Elias. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
The plan of studying history through the 
lives of the leading representatives of a 
period has much to recommend it, especially 
for young people. To have a fair idea of 
what English politics meant in the times of 
Victoria one may read here the chapters on 
Brougham, Peel, Palmerston, Disraeli, Cob- 
den, Bright, Gladstone, and Parnell, be inter- 
ested in the personal fortunes of each leader, 
and at the end know something of the gen- 
eral course and tendencies of events. To 
read of Havelock, Lord Lawrence, Gen. 
Gordon, Cecil Rhodes, and Earl Roberts is 
to have a general understanding of the em- 
pire-building that went on, and incidentally 
to have glimpses of the romance and per- 
sonal interest of it all. Not less absorbing 
is the development that was advanced by 
the efforts of Stephenson, David Living- 
stone, Darwin, and Lister in the fields of 
invention, discovery, and science. Cardinal 
Newman, Spurgeon, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
Florence Nightingale are the representatives 
of religion and philanthropy; and Turner, 
Rossetti, and Watts illustrate the movements 
in fine arts. These character-studies are 
well managed, and bring out in a way to be 
remembered by young people, not only indi- 
vidual characteristics, but the part each 
played in the Victorian epoch as a whole. 
A later volume will be called Great Names in 
Literature. 


THe Borthe Finwers. By Edward 
Noble. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.40—This is in alk essentials a 
man’s book. Women who sit comfortably 
by their firesides reading Gene Stratton- 
Porter or Robert W. Chambers will probably 
not appreciate it. Any book dealing with 
the toil, struggle, and competitive industrial 
warfare of life, dealing, in fact, with realities, 
is likely to be rejected by those who love the 
sentimental and the luxurious. Briefly, Mr 
Noble writes of the men who go down to 
the sea in ships—and return blacklisted by 
Lloyd’s agents for bad seamanship, through 
no fault of their own. The captain of a 
vessel belonging to Great Britain’s merchant 
marine, no matter how wretched a craft he 
may command, is always held responsible 
for any accident which befalls her. So in 
this book we read of Denis O’Hagan, his wife 
Lucy, their son, and of the fate that over- 
took them all because he commanded a 
tramp steamer overloaded, poorly built, and 
totally unseaworthy. The scenes are laid 
in Englandj—an England tranquil, self-satis- 
fied, almost lethargic, as it was indeed two 


as a connected whole rising to a climax.| years ago, before the war. The author 
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writes vividly and powerfully, and tragic as 
the finale of his story appears it is astound- 
ingly good art. The English critics have 
given this book deserved praise. It is to be 
hoped that American critics will show equal 
discrimination. 
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ONESIMUS THE SLAVE. By L. M. Hoyt- 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.35.— 
Que Vadis is still for many the standard 
for adventurous fiction dealing with the 
early Christians in Rome. The standard is 
unchanged even when we read this stirring 
story by Mr. Hoyt, which deals with the 
life of Onesimus, a character which should 
be well known to students of Biblical history. 
The author has written in a style appro- 
priately exalted; and we are glad when 
Onesimus, after most harrowing and blood- 
curdling adventures, escapes the martyrdom 
of the arena, and finds the woman he loves. 
This would be a good book for young people 
to read in connection with Sunday-school 
lessons on the life of the early Christians. 
Mr. Hoyt has taken pains to make his story 
as nearly in accord with Biblical tradition 
as is possible. The Apostle Paul is brought 
into the story, and it is through his influence 
that Onesimus embraces Christianity. At 
the close of the book Onesimus departs for 
Ephesus, and as tradition tells us of a man 
named Onesimus, a bishop of Ephesus, he 
and the hero of Mr. Hoyt’s interesting story 
may be supposed to be one and the same 
person. 


THE STrrRuP Latcu. By Sidney McCall. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.35.—Sid- 
ney McCall shows in this book, the most 
recent of her novels, the same charming 
human character-drawing that was evident 
in Truth Dexter. ‘This is a sane, wise, and 
lovable story of the South in the days follow- 
ing the war. There are a good many char- 
acters in the book, but not too many. Vir- 
tues are exalted, and evils find their ultimate 
punishment. The men and women described 
here are types that we can observe for 
ourselves in any town or country. We read, 
thanks to the writer, of Jim who has loved 
but one woman all his life, who serves her 
devotedly until she is a gray-haired widow 
with two grown-up daughters. Then we 
see the conflict of generations in the rela- 
tionship between this mother, Cecily and 
her girls, between Julia and her boy Wick. 
In some indefinable manner this skilful 
novelist makes us feel that Julia is really 
the heroine,—Julia who is left alone, having 
brought glorious joys to others, and leaving 
for her own portion the reflection of them. 
This book deserves the popularity of the 


‘| author’s earlier success, Truth Dexter. 


Tue Quest oF THE Rinc. By Paul S. 
Brallier. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1 net.—Charming in conception and treat- 
ment is the theme of this little story. It 
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is the old, old quest, the search for happi-— 


ness, set “‘in the days before the fairies for- 
sook the haunts of men.” Philmon and 
Rama go hand in hand, ceaklg thd toobagia 
of happiness, first in the busy haunts of men, 
then in the forests and the byways. It is 
at last an act of pee love and self-sacti- 
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recreates the style and atmosphere of the 
fairy story and the morality play,—a book 
to be commended both for literary style 
and subject-matter. 


Caristmas CANDLES. Plays for boys and 
girls. By Elsie Hobart Carter. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net.—It is a matter 
of regret that a notice of this book could 
not have been printed long enough before 
Christmas to allow some of our readers to 
avail themselves of its help in planning 
Christmas plays for children to act. How- 
ever, it will be quite as serviceable another 
year, particularly as directors of such 
dramatic undertakings need to make their 
plans eatly. These plays were written for 
the Christmas celebration of the classes 
and clubs of a Sunday-school. They are 
varied in character and all really practicable. 
“The Christ Candle” tells of the Christ- 


’ child’s return one Christmas Eve; ‘‘Toinette 


and the Elves” is a tale of the magic fern- 
seed; ‘‘The Babushka”’ is a Russian legend; 
“The Christmas Monks” is the dramatiza- 
tion of a story by Mary Wilkins; and these 
are only a few of the dozen presented, with 
suggestions for production. 


LEADERS oF Girrs. By Clara Ewing 
Espey. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
75 cents net—The author of this book 
knows girls thoroughly. Her object in writ- 
ing it is not merely to give a chart of 
methods for a leader who chances to have a 
group of girls to manage. She states clearly 
the problem which confronts such a leader: 
the combination of the task of character- 
building and preparation for a rich and full 
maturity with the girls’ desire to do some- 
thing ‘‘ different,” “‘interesting,” or “‘lively.” 
What they are really asking for is self- 
expression. The book gives much helpful 
suggestion to that end. The psychology of 
the three periods of adolescence is especially 
well done. Sunday-school teachers of girls, 
and all who are dealing with them singly or 
in groups, will find this book helpful. 


THE DREAMER. By Emma Downing 
Coolidge. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 50 
cents—David the Dreamer and Sidney, 
his practical friend, are the two characters 
of this very slight sketch. It is a little dis- 
course, rather dull and prosy, on the text, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters,” in 
which the idealist who acts on his dreams 
in dispensing charity and administering jus- 
tice convinces his friend that his method is 
the right one. For in his time of trial a 
man whom he had helped long ago comes 
to his aid with unlimited wealth and clears 
his good name after he has been convicted 
of a crime. One hopes and believes that 
in life the return for good deeds is usually 
spiritual and not material good. 


Wuat SHALL WE READ TO THE CHILDREN. 
By Clara W. Hunt. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1 net.—Miss Hunt is 
the head of the children’s department in the 
Brooklyn Public Library. Her suggestions 
contained in this book commend them- 
elves directly to one’s intelligence and good 
nse, reinf reed by certain personal ex- 
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best reading, ff it is presented to them 
at the right time, without the distraction 
of poorer reading equally available. Miss 
Hunt’s chapters are eminently practical and 
will be a real help in the family where small 
children are growing up. It is one of the 
books to be grateful for. 


AMERICA AT WorRK. By Joseph Husband. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1. 
—Strong and vivid are these pictures of men 
at work,—the engine driver, hurling his loco- 
motive across the continent, trusting in the 
signalling semaphores; the miner, fighting 
the fire damp hidden from the sight of men; 
the dynamite-mixer with his death-daunting 
machine; the goggled workman in molten 
steel. These and others who patiently do 
the world’s work unseen and unknown, hold- 
ing in their hands the power of life and death, 
are pictured here as by flashlights of descrip- 
tion. The writer draws no moral, but he 
makes it plain that the romance and danger 
of war play their part in the daily work of 
peace. 


A CuristmMas Promisz#. By Caroline E. 
Jacobs. Boston: LL. C. Page & Co. 50 
cents.—This is a reprint of a story that proved 
its popularity eight years ago. One of those 
Christmas miracles that are perfectly le- 
gitimate in story-land transforms the dis- 
appointment of the apparently inevitable 
Christmas to the wonder and delight of one 
that affords all the traditional merriment and 
promise. It is a pretty story and doubtless 
found its way into many a real Christmas 
this year. Its interest, however, is not limited 
to the season. 


THE PUPPET PRINCESS, OR THE HEART 
THAT SQUEAKED. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—This pretty Christmas play for 
children might readily be adapted to pro- 
duction at any time of the year, and prove 
quite as successful. The story of the make- 
believe princess who could become a true 
princess only by a change of heart is effec- 
tively presented and appeals to children at 
once. Careful directions for costuming at 
low cost are given and the setting of the play 
made easy for amateurs, 


Magazines. 


The January number of the Southern 
Workman (published by the Hampton 
Institute Press) has special features in 
memory of the late Dr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton. Besides an excellent full-page reproduc- 
tion of the great educator’s latest photo- 
graph, there are numerous tributes from men 
and women who knew him well and give 
the personal touch to words which are 
echoes from the world-wide esteem and 
regret. Among the contributors are ex- 
Presidents Taft and Roosevelt, Bishop Law- 
rence, Dr. Frissell, Major Moton, as well as 
graduates and students of Hampton and 
Tuskegee. ‘Thinking White Down South” 
is by Dr. John E. White of Atlanta, and there 
is an appreciation of the life and work of 
Robert Curtis Ogden by President Alderman 
of the University of Virginia. Among the 
illustrated papers are ““A Rosenwald Rural 
School,” and “‘The Zia Indians.” An edi- 
torial of special interest is that by Dr. Frissell 

“The New Head of Tuskegee.” 
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The February Woman’s Home Compan- 
ton has fiction by well-known writers, and 
special articles. Among the short-story con- 
tributors are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
Mary Heaton Vorse, and Sophie Kerr. The 
two serials are continued by Margaret 
Deland and Fannie Heaslip Lea. ‘‘The 
Geranium Lady” is concluded by Sylvia 
Chatfield Bates. ‘‘The Housework Boy- 
cott,” by Ida Tarbell, written after investi- 
gation, shows why girls do not want to 
enter domestic service, and how to get con- 
tented and good servants. In ‘The Man 
Across the Aisle,’ Emily Barton Reid de- 
scribes the dangers for girls travelling alone. 
An article on Russia, from a new angle, is 
contributed by Laura Spencer Portor. Alice 
Farnham Leader, M.D., gives some valu- 
able instruction by which business women 
can preserve their health. A new depart- 
ment, ‘““The Woman Motorist,” is begun 
by C. H. Claudy, the automobile expert. 
It is designed to help women drivers. The 
regular departments on handicraft, cooking, 
better babies, women’s clubs, motion pictures, 
entertainment, and many other subjects are 
filled with valuable suggestions. 


The February American Magazine con- 
tains short stories and constructive articles 
on problems of general interest. In ‘“‘ What 
it Cost Me to Become a Prominent Man,” a 
United States Congressman tells how much 
better off he was on a small salary in pri- 
vate life. How to grasp the main business 
chance is described in a practical article by 
Hugh §. Fullerton. Albert W. Atwood 
tells of war-made Americans who have 
just arrived. An article by Ray Stannard 
Baker describes a curious objective manner 
of teaching morals to children that is bringing 
remarkable results. Dana Burnet’s story 
“The Thousand Dollar Check” deals in an 
original manner with matter-of-fact New 
Yorkers. There are also stories by Bertha A. 
Rich, Marion Sherrard, and Cullen A. Cain. 
Olive Higgins Prouty continues her serial, 
‘*The Fifth Wheel,’’ the account of the revolt 
of a girl trained for marriage. For the 
series of practical health articles, Dr. Arthur 
R. Reynolds, former Health Commissioner of 
Chicago, discusses baldness and its cause. 
For the series of articles on the glories of the 
separate States of the Union, United States 
Senator John Sharp Williams of Mississippi 
tells why his constituents are like the Boers, 
and why the State of Mississippi is free 
from paupers and millionaires. 


Miscellaneous. 


Henry Holt & Co. are publishing a series 
of short books on writers of the day, in 
which they are judged by fellowcraftsmen in 
analytical and critical estimate. John Palmer 
is the man who writes of Rudyard Kipling, 
taking his tales in groups, and seeking to 
find the author’s secret of personality. He 
runs no risks of unduly eulogizing his subject. 
This is straight, honest analysis, that does 
not label brutality strength, nor class all 
aspects of Kipling’s work as equally valuable. 
The best of reading a book like this is that 
it makes the reader clear as to points where 
he might differ. For instance, while we are 
inclined to agree on the whole with Mr. 
Palmer’s estimate of Kipling’s poetry, we 
think he has done it rather less than justice in 
his selections and illustrations. (50 cents.) 
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The Home. 
A Little Mother. 


My dolly’s very tired, 
She’s played so hard all day, 
She loves to have me rock her, 
And sing to her this way. 
She loves to have her clothes off, 
And don her nightie white; 
She loves to have me tuck her in, 
And kiss her for good-night. 


For dolls are just like children, 
Although they make no noise; 

They love their little mothers; 
They’re not like other toys. 

They do not make much trouble, 
Your work for them is play; 

So treat them just as mothers do, 
And sing to them this way: 


“Oh, hush-a-by, my dolly, 
The twilight’s spreading far; 
The moon is like a cradle 
To rock a baby star. 
My lap shall be your cradle, 
All cosy you shall lie, 
And hear until you go to sleep, 
A gentle lullaby.” 
—Annie Willis McCullough, in Little Folks. 


Johnny and Jack. 


H. M. SELBY. 


Mrs. Horner and her maid, Patty, were 
particularly busy with spring-cleaning; and 
that was just the time that Johnny, who 
was really not a bad boy, as boys go, chose 
for being particularly troublesome. When 
Patty had scrubbed a room so clean that 
“you could eat off the floor’”’ (to use her own 
phrase), in would come Johnny, his boots 
’ heavy with mud, and, in spite of her remon- 
strances, walk about, leaving dirty marks 
and lumps of clay wherever he stepped; 
then just when Mrs. Horner was giving par- 
ticular directions about some important 
matter he would begin shouting at the top 
of his voice. When ordered by his mother 
to be silent, he went into another room, 
where baby was asleep, and amused himself 
by alternately blowing a whistle and drum- 
ming with a spoon on a biscuit-tin, which 
of course woke the child. At last his mother, 
finding words of no avail, put him in the 
corner, bidding him stand there with his 
face to the wall till dinner-time. 

At dinner the second course consisted of 
rice pudding and little mince pies. Mrs. 
Horner served the pudding first, and then, 
when the children had cleared their plates, 
gave a pie to each child except Johnny. 
When it came to his turn, she said: ‘‘ Mince 
pies are not for naughty boys. You may 
have another helping of pudding, if you like, 
but nothing else”; whereupon Johnny set up 
a hideous howl, and was taken upstairs 
and shut in a room by himself. There he 
lay on the floor and cried; then somehow 
he didn’t want to cry any more, and he felt 
quite good again. 

But where was he? 

He had never been in this pretty place 
before, he was sure, and he hadn’t a notion 
how he got there. He did not know whether 
it was a garden or a field. There was 
grass of a brighter green than he had ever 
seen, studded with all sorts of flowers (though 
it had been winter such a little while ago), 
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and the sun was shining, and the air was 
soft and yet cool. 

There were people walking about—children 
chiefly. A boy and a girl were satuntering 
along together, each.holding a crook, and 
they were talking about sheep. The boy 
was all in blue and looked rather drowsy. 

Presently another girl, with a very startled 
air, came running up. She kept looking be- 
hind her and saying to those she met: ‘‘Oh! 
is it gone? Are you sure there’s no spider?”’ 

But before any one could answer, a grand 
procession came along, headed by a king 
and queen (at least, so Johnny concluded 
from the crowns on their heads), carrying 
a pie from which blackbirds flitted from 


| time to tine and settled on their shoulders. 


Behind them walked a girl on whose face were 
traces of tears, but who was smiling now. 

“Why,” exclaimed the girl with the crook, 
“you’ve got your nose back!”’ 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘The Fairy God- 
mother touched me with her wand and I was 
all right again.” 

“Ah, the dear Fairy Godmother!’ ex- 
claimed the shepherdess, and the King 
cried, ‘‘’Three cheers for her!’’ 

All the party joined heartily in the shout, 
and Johnny joined too. ‘This made every- 
one turn to look at him, and the King asked, 
“Who are you, my boy?” 

“T’m Johnny Horner, Your Majesty,” was 
the answer. 

A cry of execration arose simultaneously 
from all present. 

“Are you, indeed?”’ said Boy Blue, with a 
frown. ‘Your Majesty, please send him 
back to his corner.” 

“Oh, do!” said a little girl with a very dirty 
pinafore, coming out of the ranks. ‘‘ Your 
Majesty,” she continued, ‘‘don’t let him 
match with us. He’s always flaunting his 
plums in our faces, and telling .us he’s a 
good boy.” 

“And he didn’t get the pie because he was 
good,” put in Bo-Peep. ‘‘He took it off the 
table. His father and mother let him do 
whatever he likes, so he thinks he is always 
good.” 

Poor Johnny thought all this was very 
hard, for he hadn’t had any pie, and he knew 
he had been naughty, and his father and 
mother didn’t let him do just what he liked. 

“Please,’’ he ventured to say, ‘“‘mother 
wouldn’t give me any pie, because I was 
naughty (I’m not always a good boy); and if 
I had a mince pie she wouldn’t let me pull 
the plums out. She’d tell me to eat properly. 
And I didn’t come out of the corner till she 
told me to.” 

Then Polly Flinders, the girl with the dirty 
pinafore, looked at Johnny again. 

“He doesn’t speak as he generally does,” 
she said. 

The King turned to Boy Blue. 

“Ts this the boy you mean?” he asked. 

“T’ve never seen Jack Horner, Your 
Majesty,” said Boy Blue. “I’m always 
asleep when he comes about, and Polly has 
seen him only in the twilight. Bo-Peep has 
seen him in the daytime, though.” 

The King turned to Bo-Peep, but she said 
she had been thinking about her lost sheep, 
when a plum was thrust in her face, and a 
rough voice said, ‘‘What a good boy am I!” 
so she had seen nothing but a finger and 
thumb. 

“Well,” said the King, ‘‘where’s Jack’s|r 
corner? If he’s in it, this boy can’t be he,” 


“We can’t find his corner, Your Majesty,” 
said Boy Blue. “He runs out at us from 
the bushes, shouting, ‘What a good boy 
am ’I!’ and then he reproaches us with all the 
naughty things we’ve done. We all are 
rather bad, I’m afraid. I went to sleep 
under a haycock, and the sheep got into a 
‘meadow and did ever so much damage, 
and the cow got into a cornfield and tram- 
pled down a lot of corn, and Bo-Peep lost 
her- sheep, only she found them after a while 
and the Fairy Godmother put their tails 
on again, and Polly here sat among the 
cinders and that’s why she looks so dirty.” 

The children hung their heads, but the 
Queen could not help smiling and the King 
did not look cross; in fact, his eyes twinkled. 
By and by he had a nice comfortable laugh, 
but the youngsters never knewit. They were 
too busy watching a tiny old lady who came 
riding through the air on a broomstick, while 
a grandly dressed couple—the lady wearing 
glass slippers—walked beneath her, the 
Prince (as the man seemed to be) carrying 
her wand. 

‘‘Here we are, dear Godmother,” said the 
lady, and the Fairy Godmother alighted, 
leaving the broomstick to the care of her 
godchild. 

The King kissed the Fairy’s tiny hand, while 
the Queen embraced the Princess and ex- 
changed polite greetings with the Prince. 
The Fairy, however, hastened to Johnny, and 
put her hand on his shoulder. 

“Your Majesty,’’ she said, turning to the 
King, ‘‘this is Johnny Horner, not Jack. If 
you will come with me, I’ll show you the 
corner where Jack eats his pies.”’ 

So they all set off, preceded by the Fairy 
Godmother on her broomstick. The proces- 
sion was augmented on the way by various 
persons, among the rest a boy with his head 
bound up, walking hand-in-hand with a girl 
carrying the fragments of a pitcher, her: 
hair in disorder, her dress torn; another 
boy, who hopped along, holding in one hand 
a large slice of plum-cake and in the other a 
great lump of sugar-candy, taking bites out 
of each alternately; a happy couple, who 
trudged along arm-in-arm, the husband 
saying from time to time, ‘‘I’ll eat all the lean, 
and you’ll eat all the fat,’ whereupon the 
wife replied: ‘‘ That I will, bless your heart! 
I can’t a-bear lean.”” Some little way behind 
followed an old woman mounted on a gander, 
whose son walked below, carrying a goose 
under his arm and a golden egg in each hand. 

On the way they passed the palace of the 
King and Queen of Hearts, where they saw 
a man in the Heart livery coming out, look- 
ing very glum. On inquiry they found he 
had been beaten for stealing some tarts made 
by the Queen, but he was not to be discharged, 
as he had promised never to repeat the offence. 

The Fairy Godmother led them past the 
palace to a thick patch of trees, and there, © 
quite hidden by the foliage, was a little cot- 
tage, where from outside they heard a 


woman’s voice say, ‘“‘That’s a good boy; 
stay in your corner there, away from allthe 
naughty children, and I’ll give you another ty : 


pie soon.” 
The Fairy gave a peremptory knock with re 
her wand, which was handed to her by bend ri 
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sitting in a corner, eating the last remnant 
of a Christmas pie. 

Johnny was held up to see by Jenny (the 
maid whose nose had been snapped off by 
the blackbird), and while he was watching, 
the boy inside picked out a plum, which he 
hoisted on his thumb, saying, “I’m a good 
boy, ain’t I, mother?’”’ whereupon the mother 
replied: ‘“‘That you are, my son. Keep 
yourself to yourself, and you won’t go losing 
sheep, and soiling your clothes, and breaking 
your crown, or having anything to do with 
such goings-on.” 

Then they heard the Fairy Godmother 
speak in such a stern voice, they could hardly 

- believe it was hers. 

“Jack Horner,’’ she said, “put your pie 
down and turn round and look at me!’ 

Jack looked very much astonished when 
he was thus addressed, but of course he did as 
he was told. No one resists fairies. 

The Godmother continued: “You think 
yourself far better than the other children. 
You’re the worst of the lot. The others have 
done wrong, and they know it and are sorry; 
but you have committed the greatest sin of all, 
—despising other people,—and you don’t 
even acknowledge that you have sinned. 
You are a prig, and a selfish prig to boot, 
eating your pie there and never thinking 
whether other people have pies or not. I’m 
not going to have you make yourself a nui- 
sance any more.”’ 

She waved her wand over him, saying sol- 
emnly, ‘“‘Stay there till you have ceased 
to think yourself a good boy.” 

Jack looked very frightened, and tried to 
run to his mother, but his feet were rooted to 
the spot. ! 

“There’s a little boy here,’ the Fairy con- 
tinued. ‘‘Come in, Johnny.” 

Johnny was pushed by the other children 
toward the cottage door, and entered shyly. 
The Fairy led him forward. 

“The children thought he was you,’ she 
went on, turning to Jack, ‘‘and he would have 
suffered for your sins if I hadn’t come to the 
rescue. He’s an old acquaintance of mine, 
and he’s as different from you as light from 
darkness. He doesn’t eat his pies in corners. 
He’s fond of pies, but he remembers that 
he’s not the only one who likes them. He 
was on the doorstep, just going to eat one, 
when I was passing one day. Of course he 
didn’t see me; children don’t know how often 
I watch them without their being aware of it. 
Well, he was just going to eat his pie when a 
poor boy was passing, and he cut it into two 
pieces and ran after the other boy and gave 
him the larger piece, and I don’t think any- 
body has ever known of that to this moment, 
except the poor boy and me. Johnny’s 
not always calling himself good. He’s been 
naughty now, but he’s sorry, and when he 
goes back to his mother he’ll tell her so, and 
next time she and Patty are extra busy he’ll 
try to help instead of hindering them,—won’t 

_ you, Johnny?” 

Poor Johnny’s face was burning, perhaps 
even more at the revelation of his good 
deed than at the mention of his bad ones. 
He felt like crying and running away, when 
—he found himself upon the floor in his own 
home, and saw his mother looking down at 

“Mother,” he said, “I’m sorry I was so 
y. I'll try to be a good boy. I have 
’ S¢ ry Godmother I would.” 


mothers,’”’ said Mrs. Horner, ‘‘but I’m glad 
you’re sorry for your naughtiness, and if 
you behave properly to-morrow you shall 
have a mince pie.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, mother; and I won’t pull 
the plums out with my thumb.” 

But his mother did not understand, for 
she was not well up in nursery rhymes, 


Tommy’s Arithmetic. 


Hippity-hop, hippity-hop, 

Down the street to the candy shop, 

Striped sticks in a big glass jar, 

Tommy Taylor’s favorites are. 

“Six for five,” said the candy man, 

Tommy to subtract began: 

“Six for five, and five for four, 

Four for three,” he counted o’er. 

“Three for two, and two for one, 

One for nothing ””—the sum was done. 

“Please, Mr. Candy-man,” said he, 

“You may give the ‘one for nothing’ to me!” 

And so surprised was the candy man, 

He gave it to Tommy, who turned and ran; 

But should you try this trick, my dear— 

It wouldn’t work out that way, I fear. 
—Dora Marchant Conger, in Little Folks. 


Johnnie’s Bedtime. 


At bedtime mother always said, ‘‘Come, 
Johnnie, it is time to go to sleep.” 

Sometimes Johnnie said, “I don’t want 
to,” or, ‘‘Wait a minute,” or, “I’d rather 
not,’’ and sometimes (it grieves me to tell) 
he puckered up his face and frowned, while 
little angry tears stood in his eyes. But all 
these things never made any difference. 
Mother was firm; Johnnie went to bed, 
whether glad or sad. 

One day Johnnie was five years old. For 
a week he had been thinking of the happy 
day, and when he woke on the glad morn- 
ing his mother kissed him and said fondly, 
“Many happy returns, my son.’’ Johnnie 
did not know what she meant, but he knew 
it must be nice. 

“Come, dear, let us go and see what father 
has for Johnnie’s birthday.” 

When he was dressed they went down- 
stairs, and found a train of cars, and a wagon, 
and a hobby-horse, and other things that 
Johnnie had wanted very much. He nearly 
forgot about his breakfast, he was playing so 
busily, and mother said :— 

“Johnnie is so busy he forgets about his 
breakfast. To-night he will forget to go to 
bed, for he is to stay up just as long as he 
likes on his birthday.” 

“Oh, goody!’ Johnnie shouted in great 
glee, All day he kept thinking about it. 
How nice it would be to stay up like a man 
till ten or eleven, and not have to be bundled 
off like a baby. 

In the afternoon a few of Johnnie’s friends 
came in to give himasurprise. They romped 
and played, and Johnnie was the life of the 
party. After they went away, Johnnie was 
very quiet, somehow; but he would not have 
yawned or blinked for anything. You see, 
it was his birthday, and he was going to stay 
up just as long as he wanted to. At supper 
father began to tease him. 

“Well, young man, you look sleepy.” 

Johnnie frowned, and mother shook her 
head and smiled. 

“Why, the idea! Johnnie is wide awake. 
He will keep us up late to-night, I know.” 
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Johnnie had a play with his toys again 
when the meal was over. He- wasn’t as 
lively as in the morning, that was true, but 
still he kept busy. Somehow, though, he 
tired quickly of each game. At last, when 
father could think of nothing new to play, 
Johnnie said,— 

“Tet’s play train on the lounge.” 

“Very well, what shall I be?” 

“You be the engineer, and I'll ride.” 

So they put a chair at the head for the 
engine, and father sat down. ‘Then Johnnie 
climbed up on the lounge to ride. For 
awhile he shouted gayly, and tooted, and 
ding-donged, and made all the train sounds 
he could think of, but gradually he grew 
quiet. Father looked around, and Johnnie 
was fast asleep. The clock was pointing 
to twenty minutes of eight. The engineer 
picked up his little passenger and carried 
him to bed. When Johnnie was undressed 
and tucked in snugly he began to talk in a 
very sleepy voice without opening his eyes. 
Father smiled. It was plain that Johnnie did 
not know where he was, for this was what he 
said: ‘Father, I’m playing this is the sleep- 
ing-car.’—Caroline Miles, in Presbyterian 
Banner. 


Mary’s Record. 


A good little girl of olden days was Mary 
Osgood Sumner, whose ‘‘ Monitor,’’ or diary, 
contains a black list of her misdoings, which 
does not disclose any very serious fault, and 
a white one, showing what duties she per- 
formed. She writes:— 


July 8. I left my staise on the bed. 

July 9. Misplaced Sister’s sash. 

July 10. Spoke in haste to my little Sister, 
spilt the cream on the floor in the closet. 

July 12. I left Sister Cynthia’s frock on the 
bed. : 

July 16. I left the brush, on the chair; was 
not diligent in learning at school. 

July 17. I left my fan on the bed. 

July 19. I got vexed because Sister was 
a-going to cut my frock. 

_ July 22. Part of this day I did not improve 

my time well. 

July 30. I was careless and lost my needles. 

August 5. I spilt some coffee on the tables. 


The white list, which is a very long one, 
shows her as saying her catechism, making 
tarts and pudding, and being ‘‘midlin Dili- 
gent.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. ‘ 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

Vick-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 

Crerk, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. : 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 

In Davis, M.D., Mrs. eps Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. rge T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Southern Letter. 


The New Year brings to us all a desire 
to begin afresh with new vigor and courage, 
and, while we may or may not formulate 
definite resolutions, the mental stock-taking 
and picking out of worth-while things to take 
on with us through the coming year is bene- 
ficial to us all. At the top of one church cal- 
endar coming to our hands is the quotation 
from Holmes, ‘“‘There is a little plant called 
Reverence in one corner of my soul’s garden 
that I like to have watered once a week.” 
And on another is the dainty Scotch verse:— 


“Tf after kirk you bide a wee, 
There’s some wad like to speak to ye. 
If after kirk you rise and flee, 
We'll all seem cold and stiff to ye. 
The one that’s in the seat with ye 
Is stranger here than you, maybe. 
All here hae got their fears and cares, 
Add you your soul unto our prayers, 
Be you our angel unawares!” 


Now perhaps these are not resolutions, 
but if they are lived to their fullest extent 
in the coming year we may be sure that some 
people will find life brighter and finer in 
many ways. 

The church at Atlanta is thriving in all 
its undertakings in the new church building. 
It is offering one unusual form of enter- 
tainment this month which ought to prove 
very unique. This is a morality play 
entitled ‘The Starry Way,” by Mrs. Edward 
T. Ware, wife of the president of Atlanta 
University, and given under the direction of 
Mrs. William Clair Spiker. Miss Mary 
Potter is to have charge of the music. 
expected that this play will prove of unusual 
interest, not only because it is a play to be 
given in the chancel of a church, but because 
also of the uniqueness of the text and rich- 
ness of costumes. 

The church at Louisville, Ky., is beginning 
the new year under most happy conditions. 
For the first time for several years the treas- 
urer’s report shows that the church begins a 
year without a deficit,—in fact has ‘‘fifty- 
nine cents in the bank.’ ‘‘You may smile 
at the fifty-nine cents,” says the pastor in 
the month’s calendar; “‘still that amount is 
big with significance. Having accomplished 
this, we should make it a custom from now on 
never again to allow ourselves to settle back 
to the habits of deficit. Rejoice in the 
accomplished fact, then turn your eyes to the 
present and future. A church these days 
goes either forward or back; it cannot stand 
still.’ That surely sounds like a New Year’s 
resolution. Rev. Maxwell Savage, pastor 
of this church, has a splendid series of ser- 
mons planned for the next three months, 
on the general subject, Religious Prob- 
lems in the Light of the Theory of Evolu- 
tion. The topics for January are: ‘‘The 
Importance of Theology to Religion,’ ‘‘ The 
importance of Theology to Life,” ‘‘What 
is Evolution,’’ and ‘“‘The Theory of the 
World.” For vesper services a popular 
series of addresses on the Bible is proving 
of great interest, the January topics being 
“The English Bible,’ ‘‘The Text and the 
Canon of the Bible,” ‘‘The Pentateuch,” 
ahd “The Prophets.” 

The church in Oklahoma City, under the 
charge of Rev. Charles Bodwell, seems to 
be full of energy and good-will. A recent 
Men’s Dinner was a successful affair, with 
an interesting address on “‘ The Public Schools 
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Club at its last meeting, with Mr. C. S._ 
Meek, superintendent of the public schools 
as chief speaker. There was a splendid 
attendance, and a spirited discussion followed 
a very searching discussion of our school 
problems. The Junior Alliance is working 
along in steady and purposeful manner. 

Rev. D. Munro Wilson has been com- 
missioned by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to take charge of the work at Austin, 
Tex., this winter, and is already on the 
ground, The great difficulty here is to find 
a fit place of meeting near the University, 
and that problem has not yet been met, 
services in a downtown fire-house hall 
being but a makeshift. The pastor of one 
of the largest University churches was kind 
enough to attack our Unitarian work re- 
cently in one of his sermons, which afforded 
Mr. Wilson a welcome opportunity of cour- 
teous and straightforward reply. 

The next meeting of the Southern Confer- 
ence will be held with the church at Rich- 
mond, Va., some time in April. A. H. B. 


and the Business Man,” by Principal J. F. 
Wellinger. The Women’s Alliance and the 
Lend-a-Hand Club are working together in 
the best way to help the needy in the commu- 
nity, and have the use of a room in the Gar- 
field School, which affords them a well-lighted 
meeting-place. Remembering that it is well 
sometimes to play as well as work, The Alli- 
ance has arranged for a social and dance for 
the congregation and its friends about the 
middle of the month. 

Our church in Houston, Tex., has called 
Rev. Thomas Clayton to take charge of 
its work for the rest of the Association year, 
and all starts off with much enthusiasm. 
The entire official board of the society met 
Mr. Clayton at the station and gave him 
hearty welcome, and a congregation of over a 
hundred attended his first service, and large 
gatherings have been the rule ever since. 
At first a movie theatre was the meeting- 
place, but the ‘‘movie folk’’ were so late in 
going Saturday nights and so prompt in 
coming Sunday noon that ‘‘atmospheres”’ 
became tangled and another place had to be 
sought. ‘The new hall, while several sizes too 
large at present, is. more congenial and 
unrestricted; a Sunday-school meets before 
service, and there is plenty of time for visit- 
ing afterward. The Alliance connected with 
this church held a food sale recently, clearing 
about fifty dollars. 

The church at Dallas has continued steadily 
along the lines of work outlined in the early 
fall months. The Alliance held a very suc- 
cessful bazaar and cafeteria supper recently, 
and earlier in the month a church supper was 
given, followed by a most entertaining presen- 


Rev. Henry C. De Long. 


In 1909 the First Parish of Medford (Uni- 
tarian) celebrated the fortieth anniversary of 
the settlement of Mr. De Long as its minister. 
In 1914 Mr. Dethlefs was settled as colleague. 
Mr. De Long was born in Binghamton, N.Y. 
His father was a Universalist minister, and 
in 1863 he was ordained and settled as a Uni- 
versalist minister, also. He served several 
churches before he was called to the First 
Parish in Medford, the last one being in Dan- 
vers, Mass. That his ministry was acceptable 
to his people is suggested by the length of 
time—nearly half a century—in which he has 
served a growing and energetic community. 
One of the charming features of the celebra- 
tion in 1909 was the giving of a supper to 
the Ministerial Association of Medford, of 
which Mr. De Long was dean, by ladies of 
Grace Church Guild. Grace Church has 
been the nearest neighbor of the First Parish, 
and the expression of neighborly feeling was 
creditable both to Mr. De Long and the 
neighboring church that thus honored him. 

Throughout his long ministry the work of 
Mr. De Long has been done under the guid- 
ance of a spirit singularly open, calm, and 
free. Candor and courage marked his utter- 
ances. He was never afraid to take the un- 
popular side, but he never willingly stirred up 
animosity or courted martyrdom. G. B. 


tation of ‘‘Box and Cox” by three of the 
church people. At the last meeting of the 
Drama Study Club, Mrs. Georgia Stinger 
gave readings from Fitch’s “‘Truth.” The 
Unity Club was addressed at a recent meet- 
ing by Mayor Lindsley on “ Civic Responsi- 
bility.”” The mayor had just returned from a 
tour among the cities of the East and Mid- 
dle West, and is earnestly in favor of putting 
each municipal department on a business 
basis. ‘The Unity Club has done some suc- 
cessful pioneering in establishing ideals of 
efficient government. Mrs. E. N. Willis of 
the Dallas church has been appointed director 
for the American Unitarian Association’s 
Department of Religious Education for the 
Southwest, including the churches in Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

The church in San Antonio is very wide 
awake these days, and is proving the fact 
in many ways. Just before Christmas The 
Alliance held a most successful Christmas 
Shop with a turkey dinner, realizing ninety- 
eight dollars. A committee of business 
men appointed at the annual meeting to 
“boost attendance”’ has started a most suc- 
cessful campaign. The New Year began 
with a Rally Sunday, with an attendance 
of considerably over a hundred, and large 
congregations have been the rule ever since. 
The attempt is to get at people who have 
“never found out what Unitarianism really 
means,” and the rally sermon was on “‘Uni- 
tarianism—a Man’s Size Religion.’ This 
was published nearly in full in the leading 
morning newspaper, and has seemed to dis- 
arm some people’s misunderstandings and 
prejudices. Mr. Badger is following this 
service up by a course on The Bible as Litera- 
ture and as Inspiration. The Men’s Liberal 
Club entertained the ladies at the Travis 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, January 
12, the church at Medford, Mass., was filled 
with those who gathered to render a last 
tribute of honor and regard to the man who 
for forty-five years had been its active minis- 
ter. No man could be more worthy of such 
a tribute. 

Mr. De Long was the son of Rev. 
William M. De Long, a Universalist minister 


in 1839. Educated at Susquehanna Semi- 
nary and St. Lawrence University, he served 
as minister of Universalist parishes in West-_ 

ern New York and Danvers, Mass., before 
going to the First Parish of Medford i in - 
where he spent the rest of his li 
long ministry he saw et 
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of Binghamton, N.Y., where he was born | 


‘ing: ee Gebintety erected. For Aree 
forty-five years he was on the Board of 


Trustees of the Public Library, being its 
chairman for ten years. In 1914 he became 
pastor emeritus of the parish. 

He was absolutely sincere, genuine, and 
real, and was incapable of posing or affecta- 
tion. He had a genius for friendship. His 
friendships were not formed easily nor has- 
tily, but rather slowly; but they were deep 
and lasting. To his friends he gave a con- 
fidence and companionship of rare beauty 
and worth, which many will remember as 
one of life’s greatest privileges. His parish- 
ioners found him worthy of their unqualified 
confidence, and his fellow-ministers gave him 
their sincere affection and honor. His ser- 
mons were the outcome of thorough prepa- 
ration; he abhorred slipshod work. 

In 1864 he married Miss Louise G. Will- 


jams, daughter of Rev. R. O. Williams of 


Upper Lisle, N.Y., who with a son and a 
daughter survives him. 
“Good-night, ay, good-night, in the language 
of time, 
Its joys and its sorrows, its greetings and 
warning; : 
But in the fair dawn of a happier clime, 
God willing, dear friend, we shall hail thee, 
Good-morning.” 
FREDERIC GILL. 


Archibald Murray Howe. 


Many men, women, and children mourn 
the loss of ‘“‘Archie’”’? Howe. Among them 
are the convict met at the prison door and 
furnished with what he needed most, an 
opportunity to lead a better life; women 
and children whose interests he served as 
guardian and trustee; neighbors and friends 
who found him always hospitable and help- 
ful; the church to which he gave cheerful sup- 
port; and many others who in the reform of 
politics worked with him. He was some- 
times excitable, irascible, and erratic; but 
that which excited him and stirred his wrath 
was always some form of wrongdoing or 
injustice which, single-handed, if necessary, 
he would set out to oppose and correct. 
When he allowed his name to be published 
as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States he knew the enterprise was 
quixotic and hopeless, but he said to the 
writer that he wanted a chance to appeal to 
the young men of America to take a stand 
for honor and honesty in politics. He had 
a large brain insufficiently nourished, and 
was never able to carry with ease the bur- 
dens he took upon himself and the work he 
set himself to do; hence his sudden and 
lamentable decease. G. B 


Wiha) From Seattle. 


The University Unitarian Church of Se- 
attle, Wash., has expressed officially its recog- 
nition of the great interest shown in the es- 


- tablishment of this church, and in particular 


in the building of the new chapel, by many 


})-Vaiteriaat Seat in different parts of the 


Beater sainioe one 


| nual meeting, placed on record its deep appre- 


ciation of this mark of friendliness and 
fellowship, and desired to express its pur- 
pose to accept their generosity as a sacred 
trust, pledging most sincere efforts to main- 
tain, to spread, and to enjoy the common 
truths and ideals of the Unitarian faith. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, 
January 11, at 3 P.M. Present: Messrs. 
Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, Fox, Homer, 
Howe, Richardson, and Williams, Miss 
Bancroft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lom- 
bard. 

The records of the previous meeting were 
read and the treasurer presented the follow- 


‘ing statement for the month of December, 


1915 :— 
" - RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Dec. 1, rors..... $46,381.77 
(eran GenAatlORes jog eke Sres . + orate 3,777.08 
Estate of Mrs. Maria H. LeRow m Lynn, 
Mass., added to Reserve Fund...... 1.32 
Bequest ‘of Jesse G. Shead of Eastport, 
Me., to create the Jesse G. Shead 


Fund NGs SD aeeete adie) ocaicbings 5,000.00 
Bequest of Jesse G. Shead of Eastport, 

Me., to create the Jesse G. Shead 

Bund) (Nexahe sac. sceite ecm aes 5,000.00 
First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma, Okla., 

additional to First Unitarian Church 

Oklahoma Fun: 19.00 
Bequest of Seth K. Sweetser of Brook- 

line, Mass., neo to Seth K. 

Sweetser Fund (No. 2) ...........+. 206.77 
Bequest of Mrs. Mehitable Calef Cop- 

penhagen Wilson of Cambridge, Mass., 

aldatonel eh rectostee « crcerk co acrats ww tin « 400.00 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 

tion, for salaries of missionary minis- 

ters in Canada, additional .......... 80.24 
Untereste dai ac cee. se, Sacc Sas 20.49 
Income of invested funds............. . 12,569.17 
Investments, received for reinvestment. 18,206.84 


Reimbursement for advances on Unita- 
rian Building Account.............. 8.49 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 2 


repaid omilomnae. t)55.3 5. 81S 2 2,050.00 
$04,621.17 
ag PAYMENTS. 

For missionary ro! (societies, etc.)...... $4,405.82 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . 2,054.56 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. . 499-40 
Payments on account of sundry “trust 

bie CL Mes Wyle 25. eae 27 a Me ieee 6,880.01 
Uatvestiments ith... Sls. Cok tas oaete 34,450.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries. ... 50 
Publication Department............... 2,125.00 

Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1916. .........00. 2 eee 44,205.88 

$04,621.17 


Upon the request of Mrs. Sarah Davis 
Fiske, authority was given the treasurer to 
change the name of the Sarah Davis I‘iske 
Fund to the Robert Eddy Bemis Fund. 

Upon the recommendation cf the New 
England States committee it was 


Voted, To make a further appropriation of $150 to 
maintain Miss Anna B. Carter as parish assistant in Law- 
rence, Mass., from February 1 to May 1, 1916, on condi- 
tion that the society in Lawrence contribute an additional 
sum to maintain her salary at the present rate. 


Upon the report of the special commission 
to study the older manuals of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, and upon further 
recommendation made by the officers and 
Council of the poet of Religious 
Education,— 


Voted, That the following publications be discontinued 
and the titles dropped: “An Illustrated Sunday School 
Primer and Teachers’ Manual,” Colburn; “Sunday Helps 
for Little People,” Dockham; “Lessons on the Old Testa- 

ment,” Piper; “Lessons on the Teachings of Jesus,” 


_| Spaulding; “Later Heroes of Israel,” Spaulding; “Young 


Learners’ Lesson Book on the Gospel of Luke,” Spaulding; 
“Home Travel through Bible Lands,” Sunderland; “Les- 


- | sons on the Gospel of Luke,” Spaulding; “Childhood's 


a 


Morning,” Mumford; “Mother Nature’s Helpers,” Gould; 
“Large Truths in Little Stories,” Wells; “The Parables,” 
Eells; “Character Building,” Walkley; “Foundation 
Truths,” Walkley; “Lessons in Religion,” Allen. 

Whereas, In the judgment of the special commission 
certain manuals are too valuable to be discontinued, or 
are in need of revision before new editions are printed,— 

Voted, To request the officers of the Department to 
consider and report how the following manuals can best 
be revised and brought up to date: “The Beginnings of 
Christianity,” by Savage; “The Flowering of Christian- 
ity,” by Gannett; “Manual of Unitarian Belief,” by Clark; 
“History of the Religion of Israel,” by Toy; “Questions 
on the Old Testament,” by Chadwick; -“‘A Study of the 
Sects,” by Lyon; “Beginnings,” by A. W. Gould. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To approve the name of Rev, James A. Fairley 
for the eligible list of trustees of the Hackley School. 

Voted, To extend the commission of Rey. Edwin A. 
Rumball to April 30, 1916. 

Voted, To request the directors of the Beacon Press to 
consider and report upon possible economies and improve- 
ments in the business methods of conducting the Beacon, 
with a view to making the paper more nearly self-sustain- 
ing. 

Voted, To appoint the secretary, assistant secretary, 
and Miss Bancroft a committee on the programme of the 
annual meeting of the Association. 

Voted, To request the committee to confer, as usual, 
with the representatives of the other societies holding 
meetings in Anniversary Week. 

Voted, That the balance remaining unexpended in the 
Southern Budget be put at the disposal of the president 
for the proposed preaching missions in the South. 


Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, who had under- 
taken to investigate the subject of a tent 
campaign during the coming summer, re- 
ported the result of his investigation, and 
presented figures and plans for securing the 
necessary equipment. 

The subject of the use of the building by 
outside organizations was discussed, and the 
custodian of the building was authorized to 
use his discretion in regard to future meetings 
of this kind. 

Other matters regarding the administra- 
tion of the building were referred to the 
finance committee with power to take such 
action as they may deem advisable. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.40 P.M. 

Louis C. CorNISH, 
Secretary. 


The Situation in Lawrence, Mass. 


The Lawrence, Mass., Unitarian Society 
will celebrate its sevVentieth birthday in 
October, 1917. Because of loss of old families 
and an increasing growth of alien popula- 
tion the society feared death at seventy. 
Among the new citizens of the city have ap- 
peared enough English Unitarians of the 
mill-operative class to form a live school 
of religious education. A Tuckerman School 
graduate, paid in part by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, is shaping the religious 
and social activities of this new group of 
adults and children. The Department of 
Efficiency of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation heartily approves and indorses the 
work now in progress. 

The great challenge of Unitarianism in 
New England is to help liberalize and Ameri- 
canize its foreign people; hence the Lawrence 
work may be regarded as an experiment 
which if successful will point to a solution of 
the big problem confronting our church in 
all industrial cities. We have the people. 
The people want the liberal church. The 
people are of the wage-earning class, without 
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sufficient means to finance a church from the 
start. ‘The remnant of the former church, 
which have stood by, are working enthusiasti- 
cally and carrying most of the expense, but 
they are too few to reinstate the society un- 
aided. The old church building is unsafe, 
unsanitary, and hopelessly inadequate. We 
propose to build a new church plant to cost 
about $20,000. The building will be in two 
parts, a chapel and a parish house. Our 
pressing and immediate need is the parish 
house, which will have social service and edu- 
cational facilities. 

We already have subscribed and promised 
$5,000, and if we can raise $10,000 by May 
I we intend building the working part of 
our church during the spring and summer. 
No more inspiring missionary opportunity is 
anywhere before us, and money sent here is 
a good investment where returns sought are 
spiritual and ethical. 

Believing that there are living in other 
places many Unitarians who are _ stock- 
holders in the Lawrence Mills we appeal espe- 
cially to you. Will you not help these mill 
operatives, who are working for you, to 
create and maintain a practical Unitarian 
church home? Contributions can be sent 
either to Mr. Arthur C. Dyer, treasurer, 
Lawrence, Mass., or to the minister of the 
Lawrence church, Rev. William S. Nichols, 
North Andover, Mass. 


The Hospital in France. 


A recent letter from Mrs. Paul Hyacinthe 
Loyson tells us of Christmas in her Soldiers’ 
Hospital in Paris:— 

“Vour kind letter, with enclosed postal or- 
ders, reached us on Christmas Eve, and I am 
more grateful than I know how to express for 
all that has been done for this cause. It really 
was the most magnificent present I ever re- 
ceived on any Christmas Eve—completing 
one thousand dollars given for our dear and 
suffering soldiers! I think it wonderful that 
you should be able to do so much, when so 
mutch is being done in many other directions. 
How deeply I thank you! 

“Tn this holiday season I have taken in 
extra men from the front, so that as many as 
possible could be made happy. Last year 
we had no tree. ‘his year the tree, a small 
one, was for the soldiers, and I must say they 
enjoyed it. ‘The little gifts were all things 
that soldiers love. You have no idea how 
few things these men, separated from their 
families, possess, or how pleased a long- 
wished-for knife or pipe can make them. 
After the Christmas dinner they all sang us 
patriotic and other songs, and a very gay 
time we had. 

“T thank you and the Christian Register 
very much for making a new appeal for this 
work. Our friends have been very generous 
tous. Dare we hope that they can continue 
their help? You express the hope that a com- 
ing peace will soon make my work unneces- 
sary. I hope also that peace will soon be 
ours. When the war is ended, my home will 
assume its normal aspect. But my personal 
work will not be ended. Alas! the maimed 
will have to be taught how to use the ap- 
paratuses provided. And then there are the 
orphaned and widowed. As I look ahead I 
see work cut out for me as long as I live.” 

Mrs. Loyson sends us a score or more of 
photographs of wounded and mutilated Bel- 
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gian and French soldiers who have become 
convalescent through her ministrations—a 
deeply interesting and pathetic collection of 
human documents concerning the war. Not 
far from three hundred patients have en- 
joyed the healing ministrations of this 
devoted American woman in her Parisian 
home, now transformed into an asylum for 
suffering humanity. 

The following recent contributions are 
gratefully acknowledged :— 


Amount previously contributed $1,014.00 
Mrs. Isaac Sprague (additional), 100.00 
Mr. Isaac Sprague 20.00 
Mrs. A. L. Grant . 20.00 
Mile saree 10.00 
Mr. Milton Reed . . 1.00 
Mrs. Jacob Rodgers 25.00 
Mrs. Joseph Brazier 25.00 
Mrs. W.R. Wister . . 10.00 
Miss Caroline B. Shaw " (addi- 

tional) 5.00 
Misses C. . . 10.00 
CEM SB: (additional) . 10.00 
AFriend . . 2 1.00 
Miss A. A. Bradley . 100.00 
A. and E.G: Nia. 10.00 
Adeline L. Sylvester 1.00 
Mrs. M. P. W. Smith . 1.00 

$1,363.00 


Further contributions are solicited and 
may be sent to Mrs. Charles W. Wendte, 165 
Hunnewell Avenue, Newton, Mass. It would 
gratify the committee to receive more con- 
tributions of small amounts. 3 


The Unitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


On Saturday, January 8, members of the 
Fellowship in and about Boston tendered a 
luncheon at the Grundmann Studios to 
President Alson H. Robinson, to assure 
him of the appreciation of his friends and 
their good wishes for his successes in a new 
field. Rev. George Grover Mills was toast- 
master. He called upon Rev. Florence 
Buck, upon Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell, Rev. Franklin K. 
Gifford, Miss Frances Dadmun, and Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge. Mrs. Marie Kauler 
Stone of the choir of the Unitarian church 
in Newton Centre, which Mr. Robinson is 
just leaving, sang most acceptably. The 
addresses were not only the warmest assur- 
ance of appreciation and good-will for Mr. 
Robinson, but collectively were also a vigor- 
ous testimony to the desire of members of 
the Fellowship ‘‘to sustain one another in 
the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.’’ As one of the 
speakers expressed it, ‘‘When you have 
added the adjective ‘social’ to the word 
‘justice’ in thought, it is discernment of the 
quality called love; the man who has done 
that has entered our Fellowship.” 

Mr. Robinson responded to the remarks in 
his honor by exhorting members to stand 
by the Fellowship and to take aggressive 
action for the maintenance of its ideals. 
Altogether it was an inspiring meeting, the 
only regret being that it was necessarily 
limited to a relatively small proportion of our 
members. 

The secretary regrets to announce that no 
copies are left of the -tract entitled ‘The 
Social Message of Theodore Parker,’ by 


John Haynes Holmes. Copies of the tracts 
on “The Social Message of William Ellery 
Channing,’ by Earl C. Davis, and ‘‘The 
Social Message of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” 
compiled by Franklin C. Gifford, will be sent 
on request. As the demand has already been 
considerable, the secretary would be grateful 
if those who request tracts would send small 
contributions to cover postage. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The New Hymn and Service Book 
for the Sunday School. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


I. THE SERVICES. 


The new book of song and service for the 
use of Sunday schools is making such good 
progress that it should be ready for use in 
our schools in the early autumn. Most of 
the material is now ready, and the whole 
book is expected to be in the printer’s hands 
by the first of March. The book when 
completed will have three sections. The 
first will contain the services; the second, a 
few chants, amens, and other service mate- 
rial; and the third, the hymns and carols. 

The services will be sixteen in number, the 
first ten for regular use at the opening of 
the school, the remainder for use on special 
church days. Of the ten services for regular 
use, five will be somewhat liturgical. Chil- 
dren love ritual, and many of our schools are 
more liturgical in their worship than are the 
congregations with which they are connected. 
These five services are uniform in structure, 
with certain elements that occur regularly 
in each. The other five services are freer 
in form, and provide variety rather than 
uniformity. 

All ten services have been made the object 
of study for a long time, and many sugges- 
tions have been received that are extremely 
valuable—notably those made at a try-out 
at Channing Hall on December 30, when 
fifteen persons went over all of them with 
great care. The purpose throughout has 
been to make the services directly helpful to 
the young, not overlooking the fact that any 
form of worship, to promote genuine rever- 
ence, should be simple, dignified, cumulative, 
with the thought above rather than on a 
level with the understanding. The worship- 
ping soul matures earlier than the reasoning 
mind, so that phrases that could not be 
employed in teaching may profitably be used 
in the service of prayer and praise. 

Incidentally, it has been borne in mind in 
the preparation of these services that printed 
prayers, to be read before or by a group of 
worshippers of whatever age, should be so 
far as possible of classic form and phrase. 
A sharp distinction, it has been felt, should 
be made in this respect between printed 
prayers and those spoken. The latter may 
well be intimate, specific, the outpouring of 
personal feeling to meet immediate situa- 
tions. It is certainly to be hoped that 
neither this forthcoming book nor any other 
will prevent our superintendents and pastors 
from offering extempore ‘prayers in 
schools. The value of ae! rhea 
vious and is ae n 
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~ well surpass in helpfulness the most care- 
fully prepared ritual. But such outpouring 
of the spirit cannot be provided for in any 
printed manual. The spirit bloweth where 
—and when—it listeth, and if through the 
use of a liturgy the leader and the school 
can be brought to such a pitch of reverent 
worship that all liturgy seems out of place, 
and the feelings of awe, love, reverence, 
refuse to be held to any form, but burst 
forth into extempore expression, the highest 
good has been attained. None the less, and 
perhaps all the more, there is need of care- 
_ fully prepared forms of worship, so arranged 
_as to grip the attention, move the soul to 
adoration, and carry the worshipping group 
up to high resolve to do the will of the adored 

God. 

Services for special days—Christmas, 
Easter, and the rest—are of a somewhat 
different nature. The occasion here is dom- 
inant and carries its own teaching and 
spiritual impression, so that the service of 
worship as a part of and yet distinguished 
from the whole celebration of the day be- 
comes subordinated. It does not so much 
lead up to its own goal, as it does on other 
days, it falls in with and attempts to give 
spiritual significance to the impulse of the 
hour. A Christmas service, for example, 
may well be comparatively short. It has 
less to do. The assembled group is already 
in the Christmas mood, and all the decora- 
tions, songs, addresses,—the very atmosphere 
of the place and the thronging memories 
-and anticipations of the season,—do for each 

one present what on other occasions the 
service should do for them. Moreover, the 
eager excitement of the hour makes the 
worshipping attitude less easy to sustain. 
While, therefore, the celebration of Christ- 
mas and other church days is to be com- 
mended, and while such celebrations may 
well be increasingly elaborate, the service 
of worship provided in such a book as is now 
in preparation may fittingly be brief and 
simple. 

In the use of all these services it is as- 
sumed that they will be prepared for by 
whatever introductory exercises the service 
leader may deem wise, perhaps usually by 
the singing of hymns. A congregation of 
adults might, by a common act of concen- 
tration of the attention, unite with one ac- 
cord to make common supplication, but that 
is too much to ask of children. Their minds 
as they assemble are full of varied interests, 
and their attention is drawn from point to 
point in rapid succession. To plunge at 
once into a serious attempt to worship is to 
risk the loss of at least the first part of the pre- 
pared order, and so to miss the united im- 
pression the service is intended to make. 
Some leaders are able to gather up the scat- 
tered attention of the school by their calm 
but strong presence, so simple an act as the 
lifting of a hand securing that unity of im- 
pulse which is essential to united worship. 
Oftener, however, it may be easier to secure 
the right attitude by a brief service of song. 
Children lose themselves in singing, and 
forget—perhaps we may say transcend— 
their personalities and merge into a common 
spirit. This is the ideal, and it is an ideal 
not difficult to reach. So to prepare for 
such services as are to be offered to our 


is it expected that any part will be used 
without the use of all, and under no circum- 
stances are the users to turn from the pages 
before them to find and use a hymn or other 
service element in some other part of the 
book. Such turning of leaves distracts the 
attention, causes the younger pupils to lose 
their places, and so introduces confusion 
precisely where orderliness is of the most 
vital importance. In preparing these ser- 
vices two points never lost sight of are that 
each one shall have a unified and progressive 
thought running throughout, and that all 
the parts, especially the musical numbers, 
shall be wholly within the range of the chil- 
dren’s powers. No chants are used, and 
tunes are to be pitched within the compass of 
children’s voices. At the same time, chants 
and amens, from the second section of the 
book, may be used by schools that feel able 
to do so, with good effect, some of the words 
printed in the services to be read being 
chanted to music previously memorized. 

A few typewritten copies of the sixteen 
services are kept in our department office in 
Boston, where they may be seen by any one 
who is interested. We shall be pleased to 
have them examined, and to receive sugges- 
tions for their improvement. ‘The commit- 
tee having this important matter in charge 
is interested solely in providing for our 
schools the best possible material for the 
guidance of the children and older people as 
well in a common act of worship. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The annual midwinter meeting of the 
South Middlesex Federation was held on 
Sunday, January 16, at Waltham, Mass. 
The afternoon session was opened at 4.15 
with a selection by the Hampton Quartette. 
After the reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer had been read, the president spoke of 
contributing $25 to the Boston Federation 
toward helping to defray the expense of 
entertaining the delegates to the annual 
meeting in May. 

Announcement of the midwinter social 
meeting was made by Mr. Onthank of the 
committee. This meeting will be held at 
the Harvard Square Church on February 18, 
at six o’clock, the entertainment being given 
by the Unity Club of Somerville. 

After several other selections by the Hamp- 
ton Quartette, Miss Scovil spoke at length 
on the Hampton Institute and the fine work 
it is doing. Mr. Foote then added several 
remarks about the Institute, after which a 
collection was taken for the benefit of the 
Institute, which netted a considerable sum. 

When the members of the Quartette had 
left, the meeting was continued by a report 
of the delegates who represented the Federa- 
tion at San Francisco last summer. Miss 
Fuller, who read the paper, spoke especially 
of the address given by Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow to the young people. 

Miss Marian D. Richards of the Boston 
Federation spoke on the work that the 
friendly service committee of that Federa- 
tion is doing this year. 

A bountiful supper was provided by the 
Waltham Unity Club, aided by the members 
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of the Unity Club of Newton and the Theo- 
dore Parker Fraternity of Watertown. 

In the evening, Rev. Otto Lyding of Rox- 
bury conducted the service and spoke in an 
intensely interesting manner to the delegates 
present. 

Adjournment was at eight o’clock. 

ALDEN V. KEENE, 
Secretary. 


Boston Federation. 


The midwinter meeting of the Boston 
Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Unions occurs Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing, January 30, at the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. 

Business meeting at four o’clock, which is 
very important to all members. The Union 
having the largest percentage of its mem- 
bership present will be announced. 

Supper, through the hospitality of the 
Dorchester Union, at six o’clock. 

Evening service at seven o’clock, to which 
all are most cordially invited. Rev. Roger 
S. Forbes and Hon. Sanford Bates will 
speak. Music will be furnished through the 
courtesy of Miss Georgie May Mortris, so- 
prano; Miss Edith Roubound, violin; Mr. 
Rollin Hoyt Fisher, ’cello; and Mr. Charles 
P. Scott, organ. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Organ services are held at the Arlington 
Street Church on Wednesday afternoons at 5. 
They occupy a little less than an hour. At 
the service on Wednesday, February 2, the 
address will be given by Dr. Frothingham. 


On January 30, at the Sunday vespers 
held regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Samuel A. Maxwell 
will preach. A Quiet Hour is held in this 
church at 4.30 each Wednesday afternoon. 
Mr. Maxwell will preach on February 2. 


George Stephen Getchev is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of 


Deaths. 


DE NORMANDIE.—In Roxbury, January 17, Emily 
Farnum, wife of James De Normandie, in her eightieth 
year. 


JUDGE HENRY M. LEWIS. 


The funeral of Judge Henry M. Lewis was held from 
the Unitarian church in Madison, Dec. 29, 1915. For over 
thirty years he has been one of the chief pillars of the 
Madison, Wis., society, always ready with wise, strong 
words to defend the faith that was in him, always ready to 
help with his time, his energies, or money. Much he loved 
his church and his friends in it; it was one of the dearest 
things in his life. Anything that advanced the church or 
its cause was a joy to him; anything that hurt the church 
distressed and hurt him. No one rejoiced more than he 
at the generous gifts which have been recently made to 
it. He took the denominational papers and read the de- 
nominationai literature. In the years that are gone he 
would leave his own work to attend church conferences, 
preside at their meetings, and take part in their discussions. 
It was a satisfaction to him that his children and grand- 
children shared his views and feelings, and came to make 
his church their own. Henry M. Lewis filled many im- 
portant offices during his eighty-five years, and he bore 
many honorable titles, but by us he will be best remem- 
bered as a trustee and member of this church, and his 
worthiest title will be that of a high-minded, devoted, and 
exemplary Unitarian gentleman. FAG. 
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the Unitarian Fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending June 7, 1916. 
Certificate granted Dec. 7, 1915. Charles 
T.. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens, Committee for New England. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Ernest M. W. Smith of 
the Universalist denomination an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation issued 
by this Committee. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secre- 
tary, 169 Prichard Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


A union of all the ministers’ meetings of 
Greater Boston will be held in Ford Hall, 
Ashburton Place and Bowdoin Street, Boston, 
Monday, January 31, at 10.30 A.M., to be 
addressed by Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, D.D., 
special representative of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, on 
“The Churches and Permanent World Peace, 
the Responsibility, and the Method.” 


The second regular meeting of the Post- 
Office Mission workers of the Middle States 
and Canada will be held at Unitarian Head- 
quarters, 104 East 20th Street, New York, on 
January 31, at 2.30 P.M. ‘This meeting will 
be followed by the New York League At 
Home. All interested are cordially invited. 
Reports are expected from Poughkeepsie, 
Rochester, Schenectady, Syracuse, Troy, 
White Plains, and Yonkers. 


The Ministerial Union (Unitarian) will 
intermit its usual monthly meeting on Mon- 
day morning, January 31, in order to unite 
with the Congregational, Baptist, Episcopal, 
Methodist, Universalist, and other clerical 
associations in a joint meeting to be held on 
that date, at 10.30 A.M., in Ford Hall, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches, and to be addressed by Rev. 
Sidney Gulick and others. 


The Friendly Service Committee of the 
Boston Federation of Young People’s Relig- 
ious Unions will hold a conference on ‘‘The 
Why and How of Charity Organization,” in 
the parish house of Second Church in Boston, 
Beacon Street at Audubon Circle, Wednesday, 
February 2, at 8 p.m. Mr. Fred R. Johnson 
of the Boston Associated Charities will speak. 
The members of young people’s societies 
and others interested, especially members of 
social service committees, are cordially in- 
vited. 


The speakers at the noonday services 
in King’s Chapel next week will be as follows: 
Monday, January 31, Rev. William B. 
Geoghegan, New Bedford; Tuesday, Rev. 
Thomas S. Roy, Lincoln Park Baptist 
Church, West Newton; Wednesday, Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker, Broadway Con- 
gregational Church, Somerville; Thursday, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany; Friday, Rev. 
Robert S. MacArthur, D.D., Dudley Street 
Baptist Church, Roxbury. The service on 
Saturday will be entirely musical. 


Meetings. 


THe Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The Alliance met Thursday, January 13, at 
Ir AM. at Unity Church. Mr. Horace J. 


Bridges of the Ethical Culture Society read: 


a paper on ‘‘God as a Factor in Experience,” 
which was fully discussed. The coldest day 
this winter did not prevent the members 
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and friends from attending. Luncheon was 
served by The Alliance branch of Unity 
Church, and a social hour was spent in the 
church parlors. At the next meeting, March 
16, Dr. George B. Foster of the Chicago 
University will speak. The meeting will be 
at the Third Church. 


Churches. 


BRATTLEBORO, V1.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood: This 
quiet community has recently been in the 
throes of an evangelical crusade which lasted 
for nearly four weeks. ‘The influence of these 
meetings was helpful rather than the re- 
verse to this church. The minister took the 
occasion to have the positive Unitarian mes- 
sage declared Sunday after Sunday from the 
pulpit, and several people not of this com- 
munion attended the services, desiring to learn 
for themselves the main tenets of the liberal 
faith. Unitarian leaflets were also adver- 
tised in the columns of the local paper, 
with gratifying result. On the evening of 
Thursday, January 13, a union service for 
the Unitarian and Universalist societies of 
the town was held in the Unitarian church, 
with Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Dr. Lee §, 
McCollester as speakers. Upward of two 
hundred people were present, and a most 
interesting and uplifting meeting took place, 
to the great satisfaction of the two churches 
immediately concerned. ‘This society of 
the Unitarian faith up here among the 
Vermont hills, though small in numbers, is 
continuing to do faithful and efficient work, 
as in times past. Its annual meeting, held 
recently, was well attended, while the report 
of the treasurer showed all bills paid, with a 
generous balance to be carried over to the 
expense account of the coming year. The 
church building has recently been equipped 
with electric lights, which add much to the 


-comfort of the worshippers within its walls. 


- Cateary (ALBERTA), CANADA.—First Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. William Irvine: The 
Unitarian pilgrims who passed through 
Alberta a few months ago would have noticed 
a decided change in the temperature had 
they been present in Calgary at the recent 
installation of Rev. William Irvine as minis- 
ter of the Calgary church. In spite of the 
“‘way below zero” weather there was a 
fair attendance, and the spirit manifested 
was excellent. The installation sermon was 
preached by Rev. Horace Westwood, D.D., 
who came from Winnipeg, 837 miles away; 
and the charge to the church was given 
by Rev, C. F. Potter, the nearest neighbor, 
from Edmonton,- only 200 miles north. 
When Mr. Potter left Edmonton the ther- 
mometer read twenty degrees below zero; 
he encountered thirty-seven below at Cal- 
gary, and nearly fifty below when he returned 
to Edmonton. The induction proper took 
place at the morning service, Sunday, January 
9. At the evening meeting all three minis- 
ters spoke on the general topic, ‘‘ The Liberal 
Faith.” Monday evening Dr. Westwood gave 
a lecture on Karl Marx, under the joint au- 
spices of the Unitarian church and the 
University Extension Society. On Friday 
evening a reception was given to Mr. Irvine 
by the church, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Alliance. The Calgary church 
is to be congratulated upon having such a 


capable and enthusiastic leader, and he in' 4 


turn upon the spirit of goodie and co 
operation strongly evident. In connection — 
with the installation a conference of the 
Unitarian ministers of the prairie provinces 
was held. The attendance could not have 
been better, for all three were there and at- 


tended every session. There were no set 
speeches, but much discussion of methods, 
the discussion occasionally interrupted to rub 
snow on frost-bitten noses or ears. Every 
minute was improved, and then the three sep- 
arated, going through the frozen fog of forty 
below to their outposts of liberalism. 


Epmonton (ALBERTA), CANADA.—First 
Unitarian Church, Rev. Charles F. Potter: 
The new year has begun with a season of 
extreme cold which has already continued 
for over two weeks, with the temperature 
ranging from fifteen to fifty degrees below 
zero. ‘The regular church activities have 
been kept up with about the average attend- 
ance, despite the weather. On New Year’s 
afternoon, Rev. and Mrs. Potter received in 
the lecture-room of the church. Representa- 
tives from the orthodox denominations were 
present, bringing friendly greetings, an un- 
usual attitude in Edmonton. On January 
2 the pastor gave another address in the 
series on Conscience, and in the evening de- 
fended in debate at the People’s Forum the 
thesis, ‘‘The Modern Man Needs God.” 
On January 9 the pastor was in Calgary, 
assisting at the installation of Rev. William 
Irvine, and the pulpit was filled by Professor 
W. H. Alexander, Ph.D., of the University of 
Alberta, who spoke from the text, ‘‘Speaking 
not as the Scribes.”’ 


GaRDNER, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ralph E. Conner: In this town, over 
1,000 feet above sea-level, on the very ridge- 
pole of the universe, where breezes come 
fresh from Canada, the Unitarian society is 
prosperous and the future promising. All 
departments of the church life are in a 
flourishing condition. The suggestion was 
made from the pulpit in December that the 
people give a Christmas present to the 
church. What it needed most was the re- 
frescoing of the auditorium, the installation 
of electricity, and the repairing, re-sheath- 
ing, and general improvement of the vestry. 
The young and progressive executive com- 
mittee started a subscription paper, with The 
Alliance heading the same. At present, 
nearly $400 has been raised for the worthy 
purpose, and only one hundred dollars more 
are needed. The work of renovation will be 
done this spring, and then the church will be 
in spick-and-span condition to welcome the 
Worcester Conference in June. The society 
is now self-supporting. A series of Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon Services has been inaugu- 
rated. These vespers are not intended 
to be overwhelmingly serious, but bright, 
cheerful, and optimistic. The Power’s Illus- 
trated Lectures are being enjoyed and are © 
proving popular. The society has lost a 


noble layman in the person of Mr. Henry A. 


Turner, who died in November. He loved 
his church from its very i apeen 


Wright, who has been Sunday-school s s 
intendent for fifteen years, and is an 
ree factor in all ) 
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office. Ae last he ins Pgipeeeses, al- 
though h is by no means relinquishing his 
His successor is Mr. 
” Arthur L. Hartwell, one of the strong, young 
men, and the assistant is Miss Jessie Whit- 
ney. The school is awaiting the publication 
of the New Beacon Lessons. The minister, 
Mr. Conner, has accepted a commission to 
spend February in the service of the American 
Unitarian Association, to help the aggressive 
missionary enterprise it has inaugurated. 
His field will be the Southland, and he and 
Mrs. Conner will spend the month of March 
in Florida, sightseeing, and helping local 
parishes, and will return the first of April. 
During Mr. Conner’s absence the pulpit 
will be supplied by officers of the Association 
and other preachers, while the vesper lect- 
ures will probably be read by several lay- 
men. Dr. Charles L. Thompson, superin- 
tendent of the State Colony for the Insane, 
and a lecturer of the Massachusetts Society |. 
of Mental Hygiene, delivered an address upon 
the work of his institution at the morning 
service, January 23. Mr. L. G. Wright 
conducted the service, and Mr. Frederic S. 
Pope read the afternoon lecture, upon Hol- 
land. The sum of $460 was netted from 
the annual fair. ‘The Gardner Unitarians 
are hard workers. 


Star Island Campaign Fund. 


Events on the calendar for the benefit of 
the Star Island movement are:— 

January 28. Tea given by Mrs. Ben- 
jamin D. May and Alliance, Needham 
church, three to six o’clock, 128c Great 
Plain Avenue. Speaker, Mrs. Schuyler F. 
Herron. 

February 1. Quincy. Supper and rally 
at the Unitarian church, Rev. and Mrs. 
William I. Lawrance, guests. Shoals slides. 

February 1. West Newton Congrega- 
tional Church. Mrs. W. I. Lawrance, ‘The 
Star Island Movement.” 

February 2. Cohasset. 
Mrs. W. I. Lawrance. 

February 4. West Roxbury. T,ecture on 
the Shoals. Rev. H. G. Arnold. Shoals 
slides. In charge of Miss Katherine An- 
drews. 8 P.M. 

February 9. Mrs. Lawrance will speak in 
West Newton. 

February 12. 


“Martin Luther,” 


Dr. Hale’s church, Boston. 
Midwinter Reunion, Shoals Association, 
12.30. Incheon at 1. Tickets, 75 cents 
each, may be obtained from undersigned. 
Shoals slides. Candy, apron and bag sale. 
Informal speaking. 

February 14. Cambridge. First Parish, 
Women’s Alliance, 3.30 p.m. Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell, speaker. Star Island Movement. 
Shoals slides. 

_ February 16. Worcester. Joint meeting 
of Women’s Alliances. Illustrated lecture, 
ens 0 Mrs. we: 1 soos a ag 


West Newton. Unitarian 
ment. Shoals slides. Miss 
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give aie aieais or to arrange meetings 
for the Star Island Fund are asked to inform 
the campaign committee chairman. 


The campaign committee chairman ac- 
knowledges the following subscriptions:— 
Previously acknowledged.............. - $18,378.40 


Mecyohnid Mosescs is clewick cls vse 00 oe the te 5.00 
Mrs. Edwin A. Tetlow.. os nave rigs bate 


3 .00 
Rev. John C. Perkins. . OE RN Pee be 
Mrs. William Howell Reed................... 500.00 
Dir HArleSApe REBISGCI se a0% aisle « os «je Sercisicre’ 100.00 
Mr, Henry As Goodrich 32.3 cicccs... cceswe see 100.00 
Mixes: Clara dis Sexton sais sats nerves <<. »is:divigiaty 01 1.00 
Y. P. R. U.; Marlboro, Candy Sale............ I0.30 
Additional Rally, December 4, balance-........ 3.00 
Taunton AllianGe cy eieces'acs ss e.00 5.00 
Miss Mary Russell...2....5.......- eine 1.00 
Wir James SBMA WHY slae is os .i ccd <iue.o% oss eo 3%. 10.00 
Mis. Emma SSallawaye. ...oce 52s 5.00 
Mrs. Gusta visdea min acsinisicraeee« 40c06 derek ns 5.00 
Mr; Emerson Be Harnisnsas 625 cay iss zac vets ss 25.00 
Miss Mary Lawrance (dancing-lessons, summer, 

TOTS) satan erate esttonioinsalite & aa hie saya Wie hi 50.00 
Miss Mary A, Forness.. ean 5.00 
Keene, N.H., Collection and Sewing Circle; 211: 24.35 
Mrs. Sarah H. Cranston (additional).......... 10,00 
Mrs MiltondReedivitede nae. fos sie nop keto «cs 5.00 
“Miss Mercedes Torr, a iy ves 20.82 
Miss Stella Boardman. . ee 1.00 
Miss Annie Cumings.. Sl ae pe 5.00 
Mrs. George H. Williams (additional). Meioes,. 10.00 
Miss Margaret B. Johnson... ....5...00. 60005 1.00 
Mrs. Addie C. S. Fletcher (treasurer), Concord, 

NH, AlianGCatere asc tere cers. ete count 10.00 
Mr. H. XK. Leavens, Castledale, B.C............ 1.00 
Miss Nathalia, Behtcs. 5 ot. 5.86 Sour de cseee 10.00 
Channing Unity Club, Newton............... 5.00 
Unity CitcleA lian ce stirs v0 Scere be een Bes 25.00 

$19,339.87 


Forty thousand dollars must be in sight 
by April 1. Two months and one week are 
left. The committee feels hopeful that 
Unitarians, always generous in-times of need, 
will not allow a real Unitarian movement to 
fail because the requisite amount of money 
was not forthcoming. 

All pledges and checks may be sent to the 
undersigned, who will gladly acknowledge 
them. 

Cary B. WETHERELL, 
Chairman Campaign Committee, 
20 Alden Road, Watertown, Mass. 


The Boy Scouts of America. 


JOHN I,. ROBINSON. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., has given $72,000 to the 
Boy Scout movement. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan writes to editor of 
Scouting: “Boy Scouts are making friends 
all round the world. I am very much inter- 
ested in your scheme of world-wide Boy 
Scout correspondence.” 

An extract from a Scoutmaster’s letter 
says: “‘Before the Scout movement was de- 
veloped in a certain city in Oklahoma that 
city had the reputation of being the toughest 
city in the State.... To-day the city is 
known as one of the cleanest cities in the State, 
and reliable witnesses testify that the change 
was brought largely by the Boy Scouts.” 

Scouting reports: “‘A Boy Scout set a 
broken leg. When the doctor arrived he 
approved the boy’s work, and said there was 
nothing more to do.” “A Scout is trust- 
worthy. Mr. Charles Thayer lost $4,000 in 
New York, and a Boy Scout found it. A 
card in the pocketbook enabled him to locate 
the owner, and he returned it to him, and 
refused to take any reward.”’ ‘“‘At a sum- 
mer camp a visitor lost three one-dollar bills. 
The Scoutmaster told him not to be uneasy; 
that if found there it would be returned. It 


.|was found by one of the Boy Scouts, and 


| promptly return < ie 
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Many pages could be filled with just such 
statements. When the principles of the 
Boy Scout movement are understood, and 
when we consider that the President of the 
United States and the ex-presidents are 
honorary officers, we can form some idea of 
the greatness of the movement. 

Many hundred thousand dollars are given 
to develop and support the movement. An 
honest effort is made to get the very best men 
in every community to act as Scoutmasters. 
The people, seeing its good work among boys, 
are supporting it with their money and with 
their encouragement. In my judgment there 
is not a better organization for boys in the 
world, and I do not except the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

By contact with the Scoutmaster, by read- 
ing the literature which enables him to rise 
from a tenderfoot to a second-class and a 
third-class Scout, by associating with his 
Scout comrades, and by the very atmosphere 
of the movement, a boy is led to hold his 
honor to be his most precious possession. 
He practises self-control, for he sees he must 
in order to rise from one rank to another. 
He is taught to face danger with courage, to 
be kind to everything that lives, to take 
pride in his community, his city, and his 
country, and to work for their betterment, to 
live peaceably with others, to be prepared 
for any emergency, to rescue the injured or 
the drowning, and also to be on the lookout 
for some “‘good turn” to do daily: These 
do not exhaust the principles of the move- 
ment. It is progressive. It teaches the boy 
to be wide awake. 

One reason the Boy Scout movement is 
having such excellent success is due in larg- 
est measure, I think, to the fact that the 
leaders of the boys have discovered the true 
principle of dealing with boys. It is this: 
Get the boys to do something worth while, 
and keep them happy in it. One other 
thing: Show the boy that you really love 
him, and you are master of the situation. 

I do not pretend to be skilled in the han- 
dling of boys, but no experiences of mine have 
been happier than those as Scoutmaster of 
eight strong, alert, lively boys. Here in 
Swansboro it is one of my greatest oppor- 
tunities. 

Swansporo, N.C. 


Old South Meeting-House 


Corner Milk and Washington Streets. 


LECTURES AND QUESTION PERIOD 
PRECEDED BY A CONCERT 


Five Sunday Afternoons at 3.30 


February 6—Prof. Watrer RavscHENBUSCH, 
“The Old Religious Faith and the New 
Social Enthusiasm.’ 


February 20—Dr. Samun, ScuvutmMan of New 


York, ‘*The Future of the Jew in 
America.” 

March 5— Raymonp B. Fospick of New York, 
“Policing a Great City.’’ 

March 19—Prof. NatHantet Scumipt of Cor- 
nell University. Subject to be announced. 

April 2— President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown 
University, ‘‘The Meaning of America.’ 

Grorce W. CoieMan in the Chair. 


Free to All and Everybody Welcome. 


So let all Bostonians get together in Boston's 
Historic Shrine for the greater good of the Boston 
of to-day. 

Doors open at 3 o'clock. 
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Pleasantries., 


“He ought to be examined by an alien,” 
remarked Mrs. Twickembury. 


“Father, what is a veterinary surgeon?” 
“One of those fellows at the Pension Office, 
my son, who examines the veterans for pen- 
sions.’ —Philadelphia Record. 


“Why, what in the world has become of 
your watch? ‘The one you used to have had 
a handsome gold case.’ “I know it did, 
but circumstances alter cases.’’—Philadel- 
phia Telegraph. 


Miss Angelina (to Captain Brown, who 
has been cruising in Alaskan waters): “Isup- 
pose, Captain, that in those northern lati- 
tudes during a part of the year the sun 
doesn’t set till quite a while after dark.” 


Mrs. Newlywed (in tears): ‘“‘I just don’t 
care! I’m going to give up hotisekeeping!”’ 
Her Dearest Friend: ‘‘What! When you 
took a special course at college in domestic 
science?”’?’ Mrs. Newlywed (sobbing): ‘I— 
I know, but—but I can’t find a butcher that 
did!””—Exchange. 


Helen annoyed her father with questions 
while he tried to read the newspaper. One 
evening, among other things, she demanded, 
‘Papa, what do you do at the store all day?”’ 
“Oh,” he answered briefly, ‘‘nothing.’””? Helen 
was silent a moment, and then asked, ‘‘ But 
how do you know when you are done?’’— 
Harper's Monthly. 


A teacher was giving to her class an 
exercise in spelling and defining words. 
“Thomas,” she said to a curly-haired little 
boy, ‘‘spell ‘ibex.’’’ ‘‘I-b-e-x.’’ ‘Correct. 
Define it.”’ ‘An ibex,’’ answered Thomas, 
after a prolonged mental struggle, ‘‘is where 
you look in the back part of the book when 
you want to find anything that’s printed in 
the front part of the book.” 


An old story long current among press- 
men is of a newly published journal whose 
first number contained a letter signed “A 
Constant Reader.”’ For anything we know 
to the contrary, there may perhaps have 
been subjoined to it a second missive, signed 
“An Old Subscriber.” The legend was re- 
called to us last month by finding that a 
new religious journal contained in its very 
first number sixteen replies to correspond- 
ents!—Christian Life. 


A lady told me, as a true story of a soldier’s 
wit, that a soldier in a hospital on recovering 
consciousness said, ‘‘Nurse, what is this on 
my head?” “Vinegar cloths,” she replied. 
“You have had fever.” After a pause: 
“And what is this on my chest?” ‘‘A mus- 
tard plaster. You have had pneumonia.’ 
“And what is this at my feet?” ‘“‘Salt bags. 
You have had frost-bite.” A soldier from 
the next bed looked up and said: ‘“‘Hang a 
pepper-box to his nose, nurse, then he will bea 
cruet.”—The Strand Magazine. 


The author of “ Fifty Years in Fleet Street”’ 
tells several stories at the expense of honor- 
able M.P.’s. Shortly after the Burmese war 
a young civilian happened to mention Burma. 
“Ah, yes, Burma,” said an M.P. “I hada 
nephew who was in Burma, only he used to 
call it Bermuda.’’ On another occasion, in 
the month of March, some one said to Mr. 
Livesey, ‘‘ This is a cruel east wind.”’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
was the witty reply, “I expect it will be 
Easter before it is over.’’ This was quoted 
to a respected member of Parliament, who 
observed gravely: “I fancy he’sright. I have 
known it last till Easter and longer yet.” 
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The Christian Register 
Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
1os5 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. . 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, hold conventions, aids in building 
iting Fs publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I, Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
r Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

a President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, $an Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Emest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” . Pee 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents. Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 

L.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
acksonville, Fla.; Milton T, Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
ilton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one enothes in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” ‘ 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


ass. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John py, Ss Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Broo! Mr. Charles Zueblin, _ 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the und, away from the cat, 


dog, and typhoid fly. 
to 


re STEPHENSON | Underground Garbage 
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USA PAT. OFF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
aes 4 waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 
ua Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 

} Look for our Trade Marks 
4 Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 

C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value."’ 


LARGB QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


demic, commercial, and domestic arts sub 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
Low charges. Scholarships. te 


